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CLUB HOUSE, 
CORNER OF BEACON AND PARK STREETS, BOSTON. 

The design below, drawn for our paper on the spot, represents 
the large block on the corner of Beacon and Park Streets, famil- 
iarly known as the “ Club House,” originally one large mansion, 
but now divided, Professor Ticknor, the scholar and author, 
now residing in one part of it. Next below Mr. Ticknor’s, on 
Park Street, is the elegant but unostentatious residence of Hon. 
Abbott Lawrence. The mansion that forms the subject of our 
illustration, is interesting from the fact that it was fitted up for 
the accommodation of General Lafayette and his suite, when the 
illustrious friend of Washington was the guest of the city. We 
remember seeing the adjacent streets filled with crowds of well- 
dressed people of all ages and of both sexes—while the trees on 
the Common were populous with boys, and all the windows and 
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balconies of the State House and of all the private residences in 
the neighborhood were filled with ladies, all inspired with the 
same enthusiastic feeling, all offering a heartfelt welcome to the 
nation’s guest. What a change did he behold from the scene 
which greeted his eyes when he first came, a boy in years, but 
every inch a patriot and a hero, abandoning the attractions of the 
domestic and the elegancies of the court circle, to offer his sword 
and stake his life on the doubtful issue of the struggle between 
the colonies and the mother country! At the period of the revo- 
lation the alms-house stood upon this site, extending on Beacon 
Street beyond the westerly boundary of the Athensum estate. 
Next to it, on Park Street, was the work-house, then came the 
town-pound ; on the site of Park Street Church stood the granary, 
whence the name of the adjacent burying-ground. In the enclos- 
ure, in the work-house yard, we believe, the bodies of the British 
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soldiers killed at Bunker Hill, were laid out, in the order of their 
regiments and companies, previous to interment. Beacon Hill 
then presented a very different appearance. The Beacon from 
which its name was derived, stood somewhere about the place 
where Governor Gardner’s residence now stands, and its base was 
higher than the eaves of the present State House. The old alms- 
house was pulled down in the year 1809, and in the early part of 
the century the large building shown in the engraving was erected 
for and occupied by Jonathan Amory. Many a splendid ball 
and party have been given in that aristocratic mansion—many a 
belle there devastated the hearts of young Bostonians—many of 
whom, victors and vanquished, have long since passed away from 
this earthly stage. For many years the building was occupied as 
a club house, and we think it was of the club that it was engaged 
by the authorities during the visit of Lafayette. 
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[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 
THE 


KING AND THE COBBLER. 


A ROMANCB OF ANCIENT PERSIA. 


BY AUSTIN C. BURDICK. 


[conTIxvED.] 


CHAPTER VIIL —{[coxtixvep.] 


Rustem did not hesitate long, for he saw that his monarch had 
some clue to the truth, and he resolved to speak it. 

“Sire,” he said, “I have never meant to deceive you, or to de- 
eeive others, any more than he deceives who tries to hide his 
faults of form by change and taste of dress. You know how 
long I prayed for a son, and how fruitless were my prayers. Five 
years ago I went to the mountains of the Hetzendarra on a hunt- 
ing expedition. An old hunter told me of a strange animal he 
had seen in the mountains. On the next day I went in search 
of it, taking the hunter for my guide. I found the strange thing 
the fellow had seen, and gave it chase, and when I found that I 
should lose it at that rate, I drew my javelin and threw it with a 
quick, strong aim ; it struck the animal upon the hip, and stopped 
him. Now, sire, this strange animal was nothing less than a wild 
youth, habited in a garb of leaves. In every particular was he 
like the wild beasts about him, save that he seemed to take a deep 
interest in hearing me converse. He could neither speak a single 
word of any language nor understand a word of mine. But I 
took him home, and he conceived an affection for me. I soon 
found that he had some faint recollections of language, and I 
employed two of the best scholars I could find to educate him. 
In one year’s time he could speak plainly and read, and at the 
end of five years he stood befure me the most polished man I 
knew, for during all the time of his studies his mind had not 
once been distracted by extraneous affairs. And now, sire, do 
you wonder that I should have called him my son? that I should 
have loved him as such ?” 

“ Kanah, what think you?” asked the king, turning to his 
counsellor. 

“I think Rustem’s story one of deep interest, and one of truth, 
as well. And now we have some clue to the youth’s prodigious 
strength. I remember a wild man who was found in the Cauca- 
sus, and it was almost impossible to capture him. I would not 
believe that the human frame could give room for such strength, 
if I had not seen it. And then remember one other thing, sire: 
remember the tree from which this scion probably sprung. Gush- 
tasp was the mightiest man in the kingdom. You remember 
that no six men in the army could beat him from the arena.” 


“Gushtasp!” uttered Rustem, in surprise. ‘‘ What mean 
you 

“ Simply,” answered the king, “ that this youth, Feridoon, must 
be the son of that general. His every look shows it.” 

The satrap began to see now what the others had seen. He re- 
fiected a while, and he remembered how Gushtasp had looked, 
and then he knew Feridoon was his counterpart. 

“Upon my life,” he replied, “you do recall*now my own 
memory of the great general. It must be as vou have said.” 

“And even Gushtasp himself was tinged with rebellion,” 
remarked the king. 

“Rebellion! Gushtasp!” uttered Rustem. 

“ Ay; but we will not speak of t!e dead. Let me know what 
you mean to do with your adopted child.” 

“ It is against you, sire, that his deeds have been done; but I 
pray you that his ignorance of government and the rights of 
kings may be set down in his favor. I um sure he meant no dis- 
respect to his royal master, but only thought of the love he bore 
the damsel.” 

“ Well,” answered the king, after some moments of thought, 
“‘ I will do thus : to morrow the youth shall come before me, and 
if he will confess where the maiden, Zillah, is hidden, and give 
her quietly up to me, then shall this first grievous offence be for- 
given. What say you!” 

“Most assuredly shall he do so, sire,” quickly answered the 
satrap. “I suppose the damsel is beautiful—” 

“ As lovely as the fall moon at midnight, in the open heavens. 
As beautiful as the lily of the vale and the rose of the hillside,” 
rapturously apostrophized the king. 

“But yet,” resumed Rustem, “he should not grasp her from 
the king. He will attend me here to-morrow, and you shall speak 
with him as you see proper.” 

“ We will,” answered Sohrab. “ But you had better prepare 
the youth ere he comes hither. Let him understand himself 
thoroughly, so that I shail not have to induct him into the first 
principles of obedience.” 

“I will prepare him for the interview, sire.” 

“ But you must not tell him of his parentage.” 

“Of course not,” returned Rustem ; “for we are not sure.” 

“ O, as for that matter, we are sure enough,” interrupted Ka- 
nah. “If you should lose an article today, and in twenty years 
hence I should find one looking exactly like it, and at the same 
time knowing that none other ever existed like it, I should feel 
eure that I had found that which you had lost. Gushtasp was 
killed close by those mountains, and his wife and infant boy were 
with him. ‘The wife fied into the mountains, and was afterwards 
found dead. ‘To be sure, her features were not recognized, for 
the wild beasts bad made horrid work there; but her jewels were 


member how Gushtasp looked, you must know that Feridoon is 
his very self.” 

The satrap admitted the truth of appearances, and shortly af. 
terwards he was dismissed. He took his way towards his own 
palace, but it was not without many misgivings, for he knew that 
he had truly a lion heart to deal with. 


CHAPTER IX. 


AN EXTRAORDINARY SCENE. 


Ir was dark when Rustem reached his palace, and he found 
that Feridoon had already retired, so he let his business be until 
the morning. When morning came, he repaired to the youth’s 
apartments, and found his charge engaged in reading. His first 
aim was to examine more particularly Feridoon’s features with 
regard to his nativity. He was surprised to find how true a copy 
were those features of the features of him to whom allusion had 
been made. Rastem had known Gushtasp well, and they had 
been firm friends while the latter had lived. He now knew that 
Feridoon must have been the infant which had been lost; but his 
thoughts did not stop here. 

After Rustem had passed the wishes of the morning with his 
protege, he sat down and pondered upon a new subject that had 
forced itself upon his mind. He remembered that when the for- 
mer king died, Gushtasp had been murdered upon the desert, and 
he wondered if Sohrab had not had something to do with that 
affair, for both he and Gushtasp were popular generals, though 
the latter was the favorite of both soldiers and’ people. Had 
Gushtasp lived, Sohrab might not have been king. These 
thoughts lcd Rustem into a chain of dark surmises; and some 
modes of expression which he had heard Sohrab use served to 
strengthen his fears—for he did fear that his king had becn 
guilty of a great crime. He felt sure that no foul measures had 
been used with Kei Khosrou, for he had seen the corse lying in 
state, and there were no marks of violence upon it; but he could 
not feel so sure in the case of poor Gushtasp, for he had been 
met upon the desert, while travelling home with his wife and 


| child, and only three attendants, and murdered. The circum- 


stances were these : 

The general, Gushtasp, was away when he heard of his king’s 
death, and feeling that he had something to do with government, 
he left his army and hastened towards home; but in the desert, 
close by the base of the Hetzendarras, he was met by assassins 
and brutally put to death. It passed at the time as the 
doing of robbers. The corse of the murdered general was brought 
to the city, and when the people wept and mourned over it, all 
knew how much he had been beloved. The assassins had spared 
his noble features, and even in death the bold general looked the 
hero the people had loved to worship. But Sohrab was now king 
of Persia, and he had always treated Rustem with favor; but 
even in this there was policy, for the satrap was influential, and 
his influence was worth keeping. 

Thus did Rustem arrive at two points. He believed Feridoon 
to be the son of his old friend, and he feared that that friend had 
fallen by the device of him who now ruled Persia; but this latter 
point he resolved to keep most sacredly to himself. 

“ Feridoon,” he said, at length, “‘ very soon you will go with 
me to the royal palace.” 

“T am ready, for I promised the officer yesterday that I would 
see the king to-day.” 

“But do you realize, my son, how great has been your 
offence ?” 

“ That I have made the king very wroth I am aware.” 

“But you have trampled upon his authority.” “ 

“Let the king point out to me how, for I would have no 
contention with my protector.” 

** But you have broken our laws, and are hence liable to most 
severe punishment. Yet on one condition will the king pardon 
you.” 

“ Ah! and what is that ?” 

“That you will tell him where the damsel is concealed, and 
relinquish all claim upon her,” 

“ I shall think of this.” 

“And [hope you will think well of it, and remember how 
much trouble you will save yourself by simply complying with 
our king’s wishes. Surely you have not become s0 overpowered 
by the charms of the poor cobbler’s daughter that you cannot give 
her up.” 

“There are two sides to that proposition,” returned Feridoon, 
with asmile. “Iam young and ardent, while the king is old 
and satiated. Is he 80 overpowered by the charms of a cobbler’s 
daughter that he cannot give her up ?”’ 

* But he is a king, and his will is law.” 

“ Perhaps it isso. But wait until I see the king, and then my 
mind will be made up.” 

“ But you understand the premises, do you not ?” 

* Perfectly.” 

And there the matter rested, for Feridoon was unwilling to 
argue with his father, and the latter did not wish to chafe the 
youth before they went to the royal palace. He hoped that the 
presence and authority of the king would awe the offender into 
submission, 

It was near the middle of the forenoon when Rustem and his 
protege set out, and when they reached the audience chamber of 
the royal palace, they found that most of the business of the day 
had been transacted, There were some few cases for judgment 
still left, but the king saw the youth when he entered, and the 
remaining business was quickly despatched, This being done, 


found and recognized, The infant was not found, If you re- 


the king dismissed all save his own officers and attendants, among 


whom were Kanah and Manto, and then, at,a sign from his maj. 
esty, Rustem and Feridoon advanced to the marble platform jn 
front of the throne. 

The king gazed long and earnestly into the face of the youth, 
and he showed by his countenance that he was deeply moved, 
At length he spoke. , 

“ You are called Feridoon ?” . 

“Tam, king.” 

Sohrab started when he heard that answer, for not before in a 
long time had he been answered so boldly, and with such perfect 
freedom from all restraint. And then the phraseology was un- 
usual. He was never before addressed by the mere term, king. 

“ You were at the house of the cobbler, Zak Turan, yesterday?” 

was.” 

“ You resisted my orders and killed my messengers.” 

“IT opposed a body of ruffians who would have dragged a poor 
female from her home against her will.” 

** Beware how you speak,” uttered the king, growing angry. 

“If you would have the truth from me you must not cramp 
my tongue. I speak as I have learned to do—with freedom and 
boldness when I speak the trath.” 

“ Did not these men whom you opposed inform you that they 
came from the king ?” 

“ They did.” 

“Then you knew whom you were resisting.” 

“But you forget, king, that men who will stoop to such work 
might also lie.” 

“They did not lie. But enough of this. You saw their 
badges and you knew they came from me. Now why did yon 
resist them ?” 

“ Because they would have dragged one whom I loved to ruin 
and misery.” 

“Ha! You insult me now.” 

“T mean no insult: I speak but the truth. If you sent for 
that maiden, then what would you with her ?” 

“« Make her my wife.” 

** But she refused to come to you, and told your messengers 
that she could not, and when they would have dragged her away 
by force, she shrieked aloud for mercy. Would you have dragged 
one of the daughters of your people rathlessly to her own woe, 
simply to gratify a momentary passion, which would have been 
transferred to another in one short month at the farthest ?” 

“T would have made the damsel my wife. Kings are not wont 
to usk favors ; they command, and the people obey.” 

“So I have learned you look upon the kingly office,” returned 
Feridoon, gazing boldly and searchingly into the king’s face, “ but 
not so can I look upon it. You derived your power from the 
people, for by their will alone were you placed upon the throne 
jou now occupy. A true king rules for the people’s good, and 
his account is kept by God. The happiness of a single subject 
is worth a king’s utmost care; but O, who shall believe that a 
true king would blindly follow out the craving of depraved pas- 
sions, even when sorrow and woe must fall upon his subjects in 
consequence ?” 

There was consternation in the audience-chamber. The at- 
tendants were astounded to hear a simple youth speak thus to the 
king, but their looks also showed that they deeply sympathized 
with every word that had been uttered. The king himself was at 
first moved by rage and passion, and twice did his hand fall upon 
his sword-hilt, but there was something in the countenance of 
the youth that stayed his hand. Perhaps his thoughts ran back to 
the time when a noble general fell dead on the hot sands of the 
distant desert, and mayhap he saw so much of that ill-fated man 
in the features before him, that his heart was moved in fear and 
remove. 

“Let this folly pass,” the monarch at length said. “ Your 
youth is some extenuation of your tongue’s range. But now we 
come to another point, and you will do well to consider carefally 
upon the subject ere you answer, for I see that you have a habit 
of speaking hastily. Of course you know where the damsel, 
Zillah, is concealed.” 

do not, sire.” 

“Speak no falsehoods.” 

“T have not yet learned to speak falsehood, king. I know not 
where the maiden is.” 

“Do you know which way she went ?” 

“I do not.” 

“ But you will know.” 

“T have had the promise of knowing.” 

“ Ab, that will answer. Now listen to me. Your crime has 
been one which richly merits death, and it has been but the most 
unusual clemency on my part that has kept the stroke of the ¢x- 
ecutioner from you, and on these conditions will I extend to you 
a full pardon: you shall inform me where Zillah is as soon as yo" 
shall have learned, and you shall relinquish all claim to her hand 
and love.” 

“ And is that all ?” asked the youth, with a bitter smile bresk- 
ing the calmness that had rested upon his face. 

“ Upon those conditions shall a full pardon be granted.” 

“ King of Persia,” spoke the youth, in a firm, direct tone, “I 
saw the beautiful Zillah before you did, and I loved her, and i 
return did she love me, and before God were our loves made bind- 
ing upon us by holy vows. Thus my right is in the love of 
Zillah, and you have no claim upon her.” 

“ Beware, or I shall yet teach thee to thy cost that kings do not 
bow to the caprices of such as you.” 

“ And thou shalt know, mighty king, that such as I cannot be 
trampled upon even by him whom people call sire. Neither will 
I tell thee of the maiden’s abiding-place, nor will I give over ™Y 
claim, She is mine; and before my God and these witness 
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here assembled, I do accuse you of the most gross cruclty and 
injustice. I shall not bow.” 

Sohrab sprang from his seat and clapped his hands. His face 
was very pale, and his teeth were set. At the signal thus given 
adozen stout slaves appeared, and as they gathered about the king, 
he cried : 

“ Seize the traitor and bind him !” 

“Hold!” cried Feridoon, starting back a pace, and drawing 
his sword ; “let me first know why I am to be bound.” 

«0, my child,” implored Rustem, clasping his hands and 
springing towards the youth, “‘ make no resistance here. It can- 
not avail you, for the archers will shoot you.” 

“[ mean not to resist,” returned Feridoon; “but I would 
know why I am thas to be bound. Speak, king, and tell me.” 

“ Bind him, I say !’”’ 

Feridoon hesitated an instant, and then, dashing aside those 
who had gathered about him, he sprang upon the throne and 
seized the king by the arm, and forced him back upon his seat. 
Then he placed the point of his sword against the monarch’s 
breast. The people started back aghast, and a cry of horror 
went up from every lip. 

“Back, back!” pronounced the youth. ‘I mean the king no 
harm; but if one person places his foot upon the lower step of 
this throne, my sword shall sink to this man’s heart. Keep back, 
and no harm shall be done; but forward, and you shall lose your 
king!” 

Tho-:e people who saw this strange movement knew that the 
bold youth meant what he said, and ghey dared not move. The 
king himself was sore afraid, but he could not move ; he was held 
down by a grip of iron. He had turned deadly pale, and his 
limbs shook with terror. 

“Now, king,” spoke Feridoon, “answer my question. I do 
not mean to resist you, but I wish to know why I am to be 
seized, and also to have these witnesses now present know it.” 

“Have you not resisted the royal authority?” gasped the 
king. 

he Yes; but that is not the direct cause. Is it not because I 
refuse to give up to you one whom I love ?” 

The king did not answer. 

“Answer me!” pronounced the youth, with a glance that 
thrilled the monarch to the very soul. “Do you not mean to 
imprison me, or to punish me, because I will not give up to you 
a virgin who has begged of me to protect her from your embrace ? 
Answer me.” . 

“It is so. I gave the order for the bringing hither of the maiden, 
and you resisted it.” . 

“ Ay,” resumed Feridoon, in a bitter tone ; “ that is the cause. 
Now listen, ye who stand around this throne, and mark what jus- 
tice is done in Persia. Let the people know how stands the law 
of eternal justice in dur country. Your king made his way in 
disguise to the home of a poor cobbler, and there his eye rested 
upon a beautifal maiden, who was the joy and light of that lowly 
household. He—beware, king. If you move you shall die, as 
sure as God is !—He went in there, and when he saw that lovely 
damsel, his passions were fired, and he resolved to possess her. I 
was there. The girl turned her prayers to me, and begged of me 
tosave her. J did so, for I loved her, and she was my own be- 
loved. The rest you know. Tell this to the world, and then men 
shall know what kind of a king they have. I have spoken, and 
now [ shall make no more resistance, unless my life is attempted.” 

As Feridoon thus spoke, he let go his hold upon the king, and 
stepped down from the throne. For a while not a word was 
spoken. Those who stood around looked furtively at the mon- 
arch, and then they gazed upon each other. The daring youth 
had placed his sword in its seabbard, and now stood with his arms 
folded across his breast. But the king soon came to himself. He 
started up again, and in a hoarse, rattling tone, he said : 

“Bind him, now !” 

Thus he spoke, and then sank back again upon his throne. 
The stout slaves moved up, and Feridoon offered no resistance. 
Heavy chains were placed upan his wrists, and these were again 
secured about his waist. 

“Now lead him to one of the strongest of our dungeons. Off 
with him, and when this cloud has rolled from our mind, we will 
give him sentence. Rustem, you will remain, and you, Kanah, I 
Would speak with you.” 

The youth was led away, and shortly afterwards the attendants 
left the audience-chamber, only the king’s eunuchs and the satrap 

‘nd counsellor remaining. With the latter Sohrab wished to 
confer respecting the extraordinary scene that had just transpired. 


CHAPTER X. 


PLOT AND COUNTERPLOT. 


Fertpoow was plunged into a deep, dark dungeon, and there 
he was told he should remain until he had promised to reveal the 
hiding-place of Zillah, and also to relinquish all claims to her 

After what had happened, Rustem did not dare to inter- 
fere in any way, for he well knew that the king would brook 
nothing of the kind. . He was grieved to know that his protege 
vas thus imprisoned, but all he dared to ask was to be admitted 
‘see him. ‘The king informed him if he would use his influence 
© bring the youth to terms, he might have passage to the dun- 
geen. ‘The satrap readily promised this, for it had been his own 
Purpose to do that same thing. 

But he shall wait awhile first,” said the king. “He shall 
first teste of the prison, and then he may be more pliant.” 
4, the satrap had to wait a week, and at the end of that time 

‘went to see the youth. He found him in good health, with his 


spirit broken not at all. After embracing him, and explaining 
how things were going on in the world without, he cam> to the 
principal object of his visit. He did not at fitst state what the 
king had said, but upon his own responsibility did he urge the 
youth to give up all ideas of claiming Zillah’s love, to give 
her up to the king, and promise to make known her place of con- 
cealment as soon a; he should discover it. But all was of no 
avail. Feridoon would not give ap one point of the position he 
had taken. Rustem urged and argued, begged and entreated, but 
the youth was firm. 

“ But,” said the satrap, “ you may be sure that the king will 
keep you here until you comply with his wishes, even though you 
spend your life here. Now, once more, listen to me. Under no 
circumstances can you hope to enjoy this damsel. If you relin- 
quish your right to her love, you will lose her, I know—and so 
you will if you remain here. And now see the reason to obey 
the wishes of our monarch. By so doing you will go forth to 
liberty, and then you will soon find some other maiden who will 
make you happy with her love. Be guided by me.” 

“ Ah, my friend,” replied Feridoon, with a smile, “I can take 
my liberty whenever I wish. They think I am stoutly chained ; 
soTam. But see.” And as he spoke, he slipped the irons easily 
over his hands. “ You see my hand is no bigger than my wrist. 
Now, with these irons off, how easily can I overcome my keeper 
when he comes with provision, and then make my escape. But 
I do not wish to do so now. Yet donot urge me any more on 
this point, for I will not tear out the very joy and life of my soul 
to please a wicked king. I am firm.” 

Rustem spent much more time in arguing the point, but he at 
length turned away in despair. He did not go as he came, how- 
ever. From argument and persuasion he passed to the authority 
of a parent. He commanded the youth to obey, and when, after 
mach such commanding, Feridoon remained still firm, he became 
angry. He spoke hotly to the young man, but he received only 
cool, calm words in reply. At length the satrap went away, and 
his soul was angry when he turned from the dungeon. One of 
the most ancient and binding customs of the times was the obedi- 
ence of children to the commands of parents, and Rustem now 
became nearly as wroth as the king had been, and he told Feri- 
doon that he was a wicked. ungrateful child, and that no punish- 
ment could be more severe than he deserved. 

The youthful prisoner had cared but little for the anger of the 
king, but he was deeply grieved when he found that his protector 
was also angry, and when he was left once more alone, he wept. 
But when he came to reflect that right and justice were on his 
side, he soon forgot his pain, and contented himself with knowing 
that he had done nothing which his inmost soul told him was 
wrong. 

And now how moved matters in the world without the prison ? 

The news of the imprisonment of Feridoon soon spread 
throughout the great city, and people had the whole story by 
heart. The scene that had transpired in the audience-chamber 
had been all made known, and painted in its most thrilling colors, 
and the people had learned all the circumstances which had led 
to it. Zak Turan was a man generally known in the place, and 
he was as generally beloved, and of course the sympathies of the 
populace were with him, his fair daughter and Feridoon. Sohrab 
was feared, but never loved, and some of the bolder of the people 
took up the matter and made speech upon it at the street corners 
and in the market-place. And then there was one other source 
of excitement—a source of which the king little dreamed, and of 
which the reader shall soon know. 

One day (it was eight days after Feridoon had been thrown in- 
to prison) the king sat all alone in one of his own apartments. 
He had been sitting thus for half an hour, and during that time 
his lips had been moving with incoherent, half-uttered sentences. 
Thus he sat, when an attendant announced that Kanah was in 
waiting. The old counsellor was at once admitted, and there was 


_trouble upon his countenance when he entered, which the king at 


once saw. 

“ How now, good Kanah? No tidings of evil, I hope.” 

The counsellor seemed to have had his course all marked out 
before he entered the royal presence, for he at once said : 

“ Sire, are you determined to prosecute your claim to the daugh- 
ter of Zak Turan?” 

“ Of a verity I am, good Kanah,” quickly answered the king. 
“By my very life, that girl’s beauty haunts me night and day. I 
must have her. And then, again, 1 have another reason. I will 
not be threatened in my first purpose. By the heavens, Kanah, 
I should not survive the chagrin of being overcome in so simple 
a plan.” 

“ And yet, sire, the youth, Feridoon, must be liberated.” 

“ Not until he does my bidding.” 

“ But your throne is not safe now. All through the city the 
thing is making noise, and the people are angry at what you have 
done.” 

“ Then lash them into quiet !” 

“That may not be so easily done. The people have now be- 


’ come like a man suffering under some delicate malady which 


must be ministered to with care and caution. They sympathize 
with Feridoon, and as openly do they denounce your majesty.” 

“Ha! do they dare ?” 

“Yes ; and they even threaten.” 

“ Not me—the king ?” 

“ Ay—yourself, sire. But this is not all. They have a most 
strange and powe: ful ally in the person of Kobad, the astrologer. 
You have heard of him ?” 

“ Ay, Ihave,” returned the king ; “yet I never saw him. But 
what does he ?” 

“ He has preached to the people, and shown them how you 


Oppress them ; and in the present case he has told them that 
Feridoon is one raised up of God on purpose to save his people.” 

“Ha! And does the arch-traitor sow rebellion so boldly ?” 

“ He does, sire ; and the people swallow it most readily. At 
the street-corners and in the market-place he makes much 
speech.” 

“ Then why did ye not stay the rebel ?” 

“T have had no chance.” 

“ And my officers—why have they not brought him before me?” 

“For fear of arousing the people. It is true, sire, that they 
are already chafed and sore, and many of your officcrs are with 
them.” . 

The king started from his chair, and would have launched forth 
into a furious strain had not the counsellor interrupted him. 

“ Sire,” he resumed, in a persuasive, but yet firm tone, “I 
have been planning for you. In the tirst place a rebellion of this 
sort may be quelled more easily by removing the cause than in 
any other way. Now if you release Feridoon from prison you 
will gain two points. First, you will remove much of the cause 
of ill feeling among the people ; and, second, you may thus find 
the damsel you seck.” 

“ Ah,” uttered the king, stopping in his walk and seating him- 
self again; “how can that be ¢” 

“ Setthe youth at liberty, and then watch him. In all prob- 
ability he will soon make his way to the place where the damsel 
is concealed, and if he is watched, as he may be, of course you 
will thus —” 

“T see, I sce,” exclaimed the king. ‘ By my life, it shall be 
done. The youth shall go—and the lovely Zillah shall be mine. 
But mark me, Kanah, I'll brook no more of this sedition. My 
soldiers shall be set upon the guard over these unruly tongues, 
and death shall most surely fall tpon him who dares speak 
thoughts of rebellion. But your plan shall be followed, and you 
shall have more work yet. Take eight of my most trusty 
eunuchs, and set them upon the watch over the youth’s move- 
ments. They are keen, quick-witted fellows, and they will know 
how to work. Just give them their cue, and the rest may devolve 
upon them without fear.” 

“I will do your bidding, sire.” 

“And fetch me this astrologer, too, Kanah. By heavens! 
bring him to me and I will put him upon the speech of his life.”’ 

“Tt must be as you say, sire; and still I would recommend 
that he be not molested yet. The people love him, for he is kind 
to them, and has taught them much; and I have heard that to 
him is this same Zillah indebted for her superior attainments. He 
has been her constant tutor for several years.” 

“ And shall I, a king, submit to such things ?” 

“ Nay, sire, by no means. But wait and see what effect the 
liberation of the young prisoner has.” 

The king consented, after a while, so to do; but he saw that 
his counsellor had more yet to say, and he urged him to speak. 

“You must bear with me, sire, and know that I simply speak 
for your good,” said Kanah, with evident reluctance. 

“ Speak on.” 

“Then, my king, why not give over this pursuit after the 
damse! ¢” 

“How, Kanah? Give up Zillah, do you mean ?”’ 

“Yes.” 

“ By my life, ‘no! Sooner shall half my kingdom sink to ever- 
lasting ruin! She must be mine, for I love her; and I will not 
be turned from my purpose by the rabble. Now urge this point 
no more.” 

Kanah knew that urging would be useless, and he let the mat- 
ter drop, and shortly afterwards he went away with the order for 
Feridoon’s release. He went himself to the dungeon, and he found 
the prisoner just eating his supper. He told the youth that he 
was free, and when the latter asked to know why he was thus 
liberated, he was told that the king had resolved to let the matter 
drop. 

“ And,” continued Kanah, “I trust you will be wise in future, 
and, for the sake of peace, sacrifice a little of your own personal 
desire.” 

“ But the king has not found Zillah—the damsel of whom such 
mention has been made?” uttered Feridoon in tones of sudden 


fear. 
he is making no search for her.” 


With this assurance Feridoon left the prison, and made his way 
at once to his protector’s dwelling. Rustem was of course much 
surprised at seeing the youth, and it was some time before he 
could be made to believe that he had been set at liberty by order 
of the king, but when he did realize that his protege had been 
really set free by royal will, he did not exhibit that deep joy which 
Feridoon had anticipated. Our hero was not long in arriving at 
the conclusion that his father was yet angry with him, and without 
further remark he went at once to his own apartments. 

The youth’s servants had learned of their master’s arrival, and 
they crowded about him with wild, unfeigned joy. This made 
our hero happy, for he had found friends, and he stopped not to 
inquire in his heart how stood their rank. He enjoyed their truth 
and devotion, and he balanced them in the scale of his own judg- 
ment, and they proved to be better men than many who might 


buy and sell them. 
[TO BE CONTINUED.] 


+ > 


“Friend Franklin,” said Myers Fisher, a celebrated lawyer of 
gy one one day, to our immortal philosopher and states- 
man, “‘ thee ws almost everything, can thee tell me how I am 
to preserve my small beer in the back yard! My neighbors are 
often tapping it of nights.” ‘‘ Put a barrel of old Madeira by the 
side of it,” replied the doctor, “let the rogues but get a taste of 
that, and I warrant they’ll never touch your small beer any 


more. 
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SCENES IN NEW ZEALAND. 


The establishment of the first 
European colony in the archi- 
lago of New Zealand dates 
the year 1815. A society 

of English missionaries at that 
epoch founded a station in the 
ay of Islands, to the northeast 
Ikana Mawi, or North Isl- 
and, with the view of propaga- 
ting and planting the germs of 
civilization among these still 
savage hordes. The company 
experienced continual vexation 
' from the avidity, jealousy. or 
policy of the native chiefs, and 
the infant colony would have 
been extinguished, had not the 
missionaries found the means of 
securing toleration for their en- 
terprise by adding traffic to pro- 
pagandism. Their preaching 
was not very successfal; but 
the commercial operations of 
the society prospered wonder- 
fully well. They succeeded 
finally, by a liberal policy, in 
gaining a complete ascendancy 
over the chiefs, and their colony 


became a central authority, of 


which the native rulers were 
only instruments and agents. 
The success of the missionaries 
directed public attention to New 
Zealand,emigrants flocked thith- 
er, and finally the British gov- 
ernment established its sover- 


eignty, obtaining grants of territory from the native chiefs. The 
prosperity of the establishments already formed cannot fail now 
to encourage emigration on a large scale. The activity of the 
early colonists has impressed on the two principal islands an en- 


aS 


TOWN OF PORT COOPER, NEW ZEALAND. * 


and of the level country. The interior of the two great islands, 


traversed longitudinally from north to south by a chain of moun- 
tains, forming a spiral ridge, presents a rough intermediate region 


number of little creeks, 
and land less favorable for agricultural purposes. To compensate 


company which built it owns 


BANKS’S PENINSULA, AKAROA BAY, NEW ZEALAND. 


tirely new stamp. Whole towns have sprung from the earth as 


if by enchantment, magnificent ports are opened to commerce ; 
agriculture has already seized upon the best portions of the soil, 
and transformed by an intelligent and varied culture the entire 


shore of these fortunate islands. 
Let us remark, also, that few 
countries are so favorably situ- 
ated as to borrow so little from 
the industry of man. Not ef 
is the fertility of the soil 60 ad- 
mirable, but all the sources of 
natural wealth which can con- 
duce to the prosperity of an in- 
dustrious people are there uni- 
ted. All these advances, joined 
to the miidness of the climate, 
assign an extraordinary devel- 
t to the colonization of 

ew Zealand. The number of 
European residents is already 
estimated at 30,000. Order and 
tranquillity are making daily 
progress. The fusion of the 
natives with European popula- 
tion goes on slowly, but. without 
violence, and the chiefs them- 
selves have set the — by 


" or this it abounds in natural wealth, Here are found a great 


number of water courses, suitable for the supply of various manu- 
factures. Stone, lime, slate, marble, and some metallic strata 
form the principal metallic species of these islands. Still, the 


| 
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of the houses 
built of Prick. A preference for 


modes of building ‘with which 
they are — and the slow 
process of developing the min. 
eral products of the country, in. 
duced the hurried colonists to 
adopt this material. The actiy. 
ity of the colonists has achieved 
miracles in the construction of 
towns and the clearing of the 
land. It has attracted all the 
interest of that part of the colo. 


ny to that part of the Archi 

ago, and there founded mong 
which in will 

represent the st 

Such is the town of New Ply. 
mouth, on the bay of Taran 

near the beautiful and fertile 
valley of that name, and near 
Mount Egmont, the most eleva. 
ted peak of the Archipelago, 
after Tongoriro, in the centre of 
the northern island. The height 
of Mount Egmont, of which we 
present an accurate representa- 
tion, is nearly equal to that of 
the Peak of Teneriffe and Mt, 


Perda, the highest mountain of 


the chain of the Pyrénées — 
Wellington, or Port Nicholson, 
situated on Cook’s Strait, at the 
southern extremity of the north- 
ern island, is the focus of av. 

great activity. Port Cooper is 


situated at the northeast of Banks’s Peninsula. It presents a 


bay about seven miles deep, the edge of which is indented by 4 
ordin 


anchorage for small craft. 
ut two millions of acres, and 


there are now some four hundred settlers, The shore north of 
the bay is of a wild character, and only visited by whalers. 


there are a few huts belonging to natives, who seek the indepen 
dence they regret in these savage solitudes. Our engravings give 


a correct idea of one of the n& 
tive chieftains and his lady. 
The port of Akaroa, Canter 
bury settlement (see engray- 
i gat the southeast of Banks's 


Peninsula, is unquestionably 
the finest harbor in New 


land. It is nine miles 
from north to south, about & 


- half mile wide at the entrance. 


Its circumference is pierced by 
a large number of creeks, among 
which that of Paka-Arike is the 
most remarkable. This ¥# 
the seat of the French colony 
formed in 1837, The 
of this colony is highly 

perous, and pA efforts deservé 
to be ranked among those rn 
have most advan the colont- 
zation of New Zealand. The 


aspect of the country. 
cultivated with much care, and 
covered with the princi +4 
ductions of Europe, extend it 
building: of -Akaros is the 
buildi 

of these colonists. . At the poist 
which the colonization of = 
Zealand has now reached, 
may this fine 
as com conquered 
ilization, nsf a brilliant destiny 
is before her. 
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WILLIAM THE CONQUEROR. , 
r The engraving represents the bronze statue of William 
Conqueror, by Louis Rochet, recently erected at Falaise, in Nor- 
sandy, the birth-place of the hero. William was the son of Rob- 
ert, duke of Normandy, and Arlette, a pemaat girl of Falaise. 
When Robert went on a pilgrimage to Holy Land, he pre- 
sented the child, then seven years of age, to his subjects, as his 
presumptive heir. William grew up, and succeeded his father 
without serious opposition. He manifested an early taste for 
horses and arms, made war against his neighbors of Brittany and 
Axjou, and passed into England in 1051, under pretext of paying a 
visit to his cousin, King Edward, son of a Norman woman, and 
educated in Normandy.. When he arrived there, Godwin and his 
son Harold, so dear to the Saxon nation, had just been disgraced. 
He succeeded in extorting from the pusillanimous Edward the 
promise of inheriting the throne, and when, a short time after- 
ward, Godwin, restored to favor, gave the king two of his sons as 
hostages, it was to William that Edward confided this precious 
deposit. Edward soon repented having inclined to William, 
whose cupidity and cunning he had learned to understand and 
fear. He strongly opposed the journey that Harold, made leader 
of the national party by the death of his father Godwin, wished 
to make to their formidable neighbor, to reclaim the hostages, 
who had been captives in Normandy for ten years. The Saxon, 
brave and full of confidence, 
listened not to the terrors or 

of Edward. 
He embarked, and was 
wrecked near the mouth of 


the Somms, on the territory 
of Count de Ponthieu, who, 


making use the maritime 
right in force in those barbar- 
ous days, took him prisoner, 
plundered and held him to 
ransom. This was near the 


end of 1065, less than a year 


before the conquest. Nowall 
the skilful and cautious ing d 
of William began to re- 
vealed. He hastened to se- 
cure the liberty of the captive 
by the payment of a heavy 
sum of money; he brought 
him to Rouen, loaded him 
with gifts, feasted him and his 
friends, and treated him as a 
brother, and made him his 
tent and table companion. 
Then, one day while they were 
amicably riding side by side, 
he turned the conversation to 
his early relations with King 
Edward. ‘When Edward 
and I,” said he, “‘ lived togeth- 
er like two brothers, under the 
same roof, he promised me, if 
ever he became king of Eng- 
land, to make me heir to his 
kingdom. Harold, you must 
aid me to realize this pledge, 
and whatever you ask of me 
in return, I will grant.” And 
as the Saxon, thunderstruck, 
and taken in the snare, hid 
his embarrassment by a few 
vague words of adhesion, 
William asked him to seal his 
engagement by giving up to 
him the eastle ot Dover, be- 
stowing his sister in marriage 
onone of the high Norman 
barons, and marrying _ his 
daughter Adele, leaving Wil- 
liam one of the hostages he 
bad come to reclaim, Harold, 
perceiving, but too late, the 
Wisdom of the advice and the 


justice of the predictions of 
King Edward, could only give 


| emonies of Edward. Hardly had he assumed the reins of power, 

when a Norman messenger came from William to remind him of 
the oath he had taken, “ with lip and hand on the good and holy 
relics.” Harold alleged the surprise and the force under con- 
straint of which he had taken this oath. He added that he could 
neither resign the throne nor take a foreign wife without the will 
of the country. ‘“ As for my sister,” said he, ““whom the duke 
claims to marry to one of his chiefs, she has died within the = 
Would he have me send him her body?” William replied by a 


averbal assent to these un- 
worthy engagements, with a 


mental resolution to break 
them all. But William, who 


had read his heart too clearly, 
summoned him, a short time 


iterwards, in Avranches, be- 


fore all the assembled Norman 
chiefs, to consecrate his prom- - 
ises by a religious oath. In 
the hall of council rose a great 
trough or tub which was cov- 
ered with cloth of gold. ‘The 
missal was laid upon this 


drapery, open at a chapter of 
chapter 


the 


gos Harold, with a 
trembling voice, stretched 
forth his hand upon the book, ; 


and swore to execute his 
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second message, couched in mild and moderate terms, begging 
the Saxon king, if he did not consent to fulfil all his promises, to 
perform at least one, and marry the young girl he had sworn to 
espouse. Bat Harold, yielding to his resentment, and that boil- 
ing ardor which made him risk the battle of Hastings against the 
advice of his wisest counsellors, with half an army, haughtily re- 
fused to marry William’s daughter; and joining acts to words, 
took a Saxon wife. Hereupon William swore to exact his whole 
debt within the year, and devoted himself with ardor and skill ex- 
clusively to preparing for his famous expedition. Making use of 
the outrage done to the relics of the saints, he succeeded in ob- 
taining from Pope Alexander II. a brief approving his project of 
conquest, and he knew how to awaken the Christian feeling in 
favor of his enterprise. He had more difficulty in raising subsi- 
dies from his subjects. United in assembly, the Normans refused 
to contribute to the expenses of this adventurous expedition ; but 
he unbound the fagot, and, by promises, flatteries, condescen- 
sions and prayers, obtained of each individual what they had re- 
fused «x masse. Refused by the king of France, Philip L, of 
whom he had asked assistance, under the form of vassalage and 


homage, he published his declaration of war, and appealed to all 
who were determined and eager to enrich themselves, whether of 
France, Normandy, Anjou, Poitou, Flanders or Brittany. They 
flocked to his standard in crowds, from Aquitaine, Burgundy 

Piedmont and even from be- 
yond the Rhine. He finally 
set forth with a powerful force. 


The landing took place with- 
out resistance, at Pervensey 


near Hastiags, on the 28th of 
September, 1066. The duke, 
who was the last te land, made 
a false step as he touched the 
sand, and fell with his face to 
the ground. ‘Heaven pre- 
serve us! that is aa unlucky 


sign!” cried numerous voices. 
But he, without being discon- 
certed, nese and said: What 
surprises have seized 
chis land with my hands, and, 
by the splendor of God, so far 
as it may extend, it is mine 
end yours.” This ready re- 
ply cat short the effect of the 
tllomen. The army marched 
on the town of Hastings, and 
the seldiers scattered through 
the country, plundering all 
they encountered, without 
even respecting the sanctu- 
aries, where the people took 
refuge, for gain was the prin- 
cipal ebject ef the Normans, 
as one of their old chroniclers 
avows. Harold, three days 
before, on the 25th of Sep- 
tember, had, in the northern 
part of his kingdom, com- 
pletely defeated and compelled 
to reembark a Norwegian 
army, guided by his unworthy 
brother Tostig, and command- 
ed by anether Harold, a Scan- 
dinavian king. He was at 
York, wounded, when he 
heard of William's landing. 
Without giving himself time 
to wait fer the reinfercement 
of a great national levy, he 
instaand commenced his 
march for Hastinzs, with only 
a fifth of William’s numbers, 
hoping by a stroke of fortune 
to rid himse!f of this terrible 
visitor. But William was on 
the watch; his camp was al- 
ready entrenched and fortified. 
Harold had been advised to 
avoid battle, and to retreat on 
London, ravaging the whole 
country to starve the maraud- 
SS ers; but he would do nothing 

7 of the kind. Still William 
. sent to summon him, by a 
monk named Hugh Maigrot, 
either to abdicate in his favor, 
to refer to the arbitration of 
the pope, or, finally (and this 
last proposition shows that 
William joined bravery to 
cunning), to rest their chances 
on the issue of a duel fought 
at the head of their armies, 


Harold rejected the triple al- 


ternative. He did not deem 
| that he possessed the right to 
risk the royalty of the Eng- 
lish nation on a duel. Wil- 
liam again offered to leave 
him all the country beyond 
the Humber, if he would keep 
~ his oath; and, on another re- 


| I WSs fusal from Harold, the monk 
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UF WILLIAM THE CONQUEROR. 


ations for a battle were now 
ISS necessary. The memorable 

I and bloody battle of Hastings 
| i} was fought on the 14th of Oc. 


| 


> tober, 1066. It lasted from 
morning till evening. The 
result is well known. Wil- 


: liam marched on London, af- 
ter founding Battle Abbey on 
the field of Hastings. He was 
crowned December 25th. He 
reigned twenty years in Eng- 
land. A great soldier and oa 
itician, a man with no heart or 
soul, he required humanity 
and justic: to make him a 
true hero. 
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{Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 
FROM HER HOME, 


BY ELLEN ALICE MORIARTY. 


We would not have you come back, Mary, 
For O there's a sorrowful change 
O'er all that you loved in your dear young life, 
E’en the face of a friend looks strange ; 
The grass and the thirtle grow rank and wild 
Where the fire on the hearth blazed free, 
And we, whom you cherished the best of all, 
O we are not as we used to be! 


They tore the thatch from our home, Mary, 
When the withering famine was there, 

And they mocked at the anguish that cried aloud; 
They scoffed at our mother’s prayer.” 

Then over the bright morning light, Mary, 
The wings of the tempest swept, 

Sure! littie Mike said, “twas the frown of Gop, 
And the rain, “twas the angels that wept. 


The burden of care is hard to bear, 
Since we laid our mother low— 
You wouldn't know jour poor father at all, 
His locks have bleached white as the snow; 
There's a wandering look in his age-dimmed eye, 
That seems to be seeking the way 
She entered, when suffering severed her soul 
Frow the folds of the perishing clay. 


Heaven smiles on the home you have found. Mary, 
Where a ty rant’s decree is unknown, 

Yet you wont, in that beautiful land. forget 
The poor bleeding heart of your own 

And O, when you love and are loved, Mary, 
You'll teach Aim to pity its pain, 

And together you'll mourn for the glory that’s lost— 
Will it ever arise again! 


~ 


[Translated from the French for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 


THE PRETENDED NEPHEW. 


BY ANNE T. WILBUR. 

Tne city of Rouen, to those who see it only in descending the 
river, or passing along the quays, has the aspect of a new 
and regularly built city. Its quays are bordered with a row of 
lofty houses, square and yellow, most of the inhabitants of which 
are very proud; this serves to conceal the city which is full of 
narrow, tortuous, muddy streets, it is true, but also of valuable 
monuments and picturesque dwellings, with cornices and friezes 
curiously sculptured. The inhabitants will be eager to show you 
the cathedral, St. Owen’s, St. Patrick’s, magnificent churches, 
but they are ashamed to lead you through the streets, past houses 
of the same age, in harmony with these chefs-d'euvre; they 
hope one day to see these monuments surrounded by a new city, 
regular, square and yellow, like the quays. 

At one of the old houses of the real Rouen—a house whose 
ceilings, windows and doors were richly carved—was one morn- 
ing knocking a young man of twenty-three or four, simply but 
becomingly dressed. A sort of rude domestic came to open to 
him, a man of fifty, whose black locks, slightly grayish, were so 
tangled and matted, that if it had been desired to improve them, 
one would have thought of carding rather than combing. His 
eyes, of a pale blue, did not look you in the face, his voice was 
drawling and nasal. The stranger asked for M. Hamel, giving 
his card, to which the domestic replied : 

“IT will go and see if he is in.” 

He left the stranger at the door, which he half closed, and re- 
entered the house. He soon returned and said : 

“ M. Hamel is not yet up, but you are expected, and you will 
find Mademoiselle Anastasia ready to receive you.” 

In fact, on entering the drawing room, the stranger found a 
fresh and plump girl who appeared about twenty-five. She was 
evidently ex toildte—as appeared by a cap trimmed with lace, a 
handkerchief pinned around her neck, and a silk apron. She had 
the blue, almond-shaped eyes of the Normans; but these clear, 
transparent, deep, spotless eyes looked, at once with the whole 
extent of the pupil, a broad but pointless glance, which one 
could neither meet nor arrest by another glance, because that 
of Anastasia would have encircled and enveloped it. 

“ You are,” said she to the stranger, “ M. Ernest Giraud ?” 

“ Yes, mademoiselle,.” 

* Very well—you come to be the secretary of M. Hamel ?” 

“ Yes, mademoiselle—if I have the good fortune to please you 
first and him afterwards.” 

“ Very well. You know that M. Hamel is old and sick ?” 

“ Yes, mademoiselle, and that he knows how to appreciate the 
care you take of him by giving you his entire confidence.” 

“Very well. Papa, go away,” said she to the domestic who 
had introduced Ernest Giraud. 

The domestic withdrew. 

“* We have to converse, Monsieur Giraud, on the interests of 
M. Hamel, whom I love like a father. M, Hamel is too good, 
too generous—these are his only defects, which 1 have not been 
able wholly to correct, 1 must see all the letters that come, not 
from curiosity, but to keep from him everything which could 
disturb him or increase his illness, I will show you especially 
a certain handwriting which must be the object of particular 
surveillance,” 

Mademoiselle Anastasia rang—the old domestic appeared. 

“ Papa,” said she to him, “go and seek in my chamber for a 
black box which is on the commode.” 

“ But,” said Ernest Giraud, while Pere Virneux was executing 
his commission, “ why docs M. Hamel take a secretary 1” 


“To read to him a part.of the day, and sometimes at night, 
when he cannot sleep. I have long hesitated to yield to this 
fantasy—I have feared that a new face would displease M. 
Hamel, and disturb the state of sweet tranquillity in which I 
have taken so much pains to keep him. But M. Guichard has 
spoken so favorably of you, has so earnestly assured me that you 
would oppose me in nothing which I do to ensure the happiness 
of M. Hamel’s last days, that I have consented to have you fulfil 
these functions. I at first attempted to fulfil them myself, so de- 
voted am I to my respectable master. I learned to read at twenty- 
four—but it was too late; I know how to read, thank God, but 
I cannot read aloud, my tone is drawling, monotonous, and 
fatigues him. 

Pére Virneux re-entered with the box. 

“ Ah, papa, it has taken you a long while to get a black box 
from a commode, in a chamber where there is but one commode 
and one black box. Try to be a little more lively. Now go and 
ligit the fire in the kitchen, and when it is kindled put on the 
milk to warm.” 

Mademoiselle Anastasia opened the box with a little key taken 
from a bunch of keys fastened to her girdle, and drew fiom it a 
letter which she presented to Giraud. This letter commenced 
thus : “ How does it happen, my dear uncle, that all my letters 
remain without a reply ?” etc. 

“ This writing is that of the nephew of M. Hamel,” said Mad- 
emoisclle Anastasia, “a worthless fellow, who must not be allow- 
ed on any pretext to enter here, since he woald ruin his uncle, 
and embitter the few remaining years of his life. You under- 
stand that it would be much pleasanter for me to be relieved of 
a part of the cares to which my affection for M Hamel subjects 
me. But this nephew, whom he has not seen since his child- 
hood, whose father, the brother of M. Hamel, died at variance 
with him, this nephew thinks only of the heritage of his uncle 
and Would make a bad use of it. He has at last ceased to write, 
except once or twice a year, and then the letters do not reach M. 
Hamel, who thinks his nephew has forgotten him. Do you think 
you would readily recognize this handwriting ?” 

“T think so; but to make sure, I will not read@nor unseal a 
letter for M. Hamel without having previously submitted it to 
you ; by this means I shall do my best to aid you in the cares 
which you have undertaken with so much zeal and perseverance.” 

“ Your salary is small, but I can insure its being raised, if you 
succeed in giving satisfaction to M. Hamel and myself.” 

Ernest Giraud was therefore installed in the house of M. 
Hamel. The old man was very decrepit: the slavery and sol- 
itude in which Anastasia had kept him had almost led to his 
becoming imbecile. For some time Ernest was subjected to a 
constant espionage ; while he was alone with M. Hamel the par- 
titions had ears and even eyes. Pére Virneux, who exercised the 
functions of father and domestic to Mademoiselle Anastasia, ever 
found some pretext to enter the chamber of M. Hamel. 

The latter soon became attached to Ernest. Ernest read well 
and willingly listened to the stories of the old man, who never 
spoke of his present existence, and lived entirely in the past. 


Mademoiselle Anastasia did not leave even to her father the 
cares which concerned the person of M. Hamel ; she hesitated at 
nothing which could afford him relief or solace, and as she had 
declared to Ernest, it was only after long and heroic efforts that 
she had suffered any one to relieve her of a part of her duties. 
Ernest came out triumphantly from the ordeals of Mademoiselle 
Anastasia, and made in her confidence a progress only to be com- 
pared with that made in the affection of M. Hamel. Much more, 
for the heart of Mademoiselle Anastasia admitted sentiments 
which she had never before experienced, and Ernest acquired an 
influence over her which she was long reluctant to confess. 

One day Pére Virneux came to tell her what he had overheard, 
after being concealed three quarters of an hour in an armoire 
to listen. 

“The old man spoke of his nephew,” said he. “I do not 
know what book M. Ernest was reading, but he suddenly stopped 
him, saying: ‘This book makes me sad; it reminds me of a 
dear brother.’ 

“«* Had you a brother ?’ asked M. Ernest. 

“* Yes,’ said M. Hamel, ‘and a brother with whom I was at 
variance when he died. This is a source of regret, of remorse 
even, which I can never forget. My brother died cursing me.’ 

“ « Be sure it was not so,’ said M. Ernest. 

“* How do you know ?” 

“* Men do not curse their brothers.’ 

“Tt seems that M. Ernest said some very fine things, for the 
old man wept.” 

“He wept?” said Anastasia, “his physician shall forbid his 
weeping—and I will prohibit M. Ernest from making him weep, 
it is very dangerous—for me. Afterwards ¢” 

“‘ Afterwards he spoke of his nephew. He said: ‘He is a 
worthless fellow—he has entirely forgotten his uncle,’ ” 

“ Did M. Ernest reply ?” 

“Yes; he said, ‘ that is perhaps not true,’ ” - 

“Very well. You will go and send M. Ernest to me, and 
remain with the old man.” 

Pere Virneux hastened to obey. Ernest appeared, not in the 
least disturbed, 

“ Moosieur Ernest,” said Anastasia, “has M. Hamel spoken 
to you of his nephew ¢” 

Ernest reddened and said ; “ Yes, mademoiselle ; I should have 
told you all the particulars of our conversation this evening,” 

“TI know them already,” said Anastasia, smiling, “ What is 
the result of this conversation? In what disposition of mind has 
it left M. Hamel ?”’ 

* He is about to send for his nephew.” 


“ It is impossible—I will not have it so; that shall not be. This 
fellow will be the death of him. You are to write, I suppose ?” 

“ Thave already written.” 

“ The letter must be burned.” 

“ That depends neither on you nor on me ; he has taken it and 
put it in his pocket. I do not know what has inspired him with 
this suspicion, but he intends to give it himself to the postman.” 

“ It must be prevented ; prepare a letter similar to the one you 
have written. Put in it the most discouraging things; give is 
to me and I will contrive to exchange it for the one M. Hamel 
intends sending. I must have a private conversation with you. 
This evening, while the old man is asleep, at eleven o’clock, mect 
me here. If he awakes, I can hear his bell and even his voice, 
Be sure to give me the letter before dinner. Did he put the first 
one in the side pocket of his coat ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Very well. I shall expect you at eleven o’clock.” 

During dinner, Pere Virneux, who waited at table, dropped 
the gravy on M. Hamel’s coat; Anastasia screamed, hastened to 
him, asked with terror whether he was not burned, and sending 
her father for his dressing gown, herself took off the coat and 
carried it into an adjoining room to clean. Suddenly M. Hamel 
turned pale. 

“« Anastasia!” exclaimed he, ‘ bring me my coat,” and he rose 
to get it. But Anastasia brought it back. He drew from the 
pocket the letter he had placed there in the morning—then he 
said, ‘ Leave the coat and come to dinner.” 

But Anastasia did not return till she had repaired the awk. 
wardness of her father. The bell rang; it was the postman. M. 
Hamel ordered him to be called up, and himself confided to him 
his letter. Anastasia smiled. 

In the evening, Ernest, after having waited for Anastasia a 
long time in the room where she had appointed an interview, at 
last fell asleep in an arm chair. About half past twelve she 
arrived. She was distarbed and her voice trembled. 


“Monsieur Ernest,” said she, when she had seated herself be- 
side him, “ you have acquired great influence over M. Hamel; 
an influence which almost counterbalances mine and makes me 
uneasy ; an influence which I should deem it my duty to destroy 
by every means in my power, if I had-not yielded to it myself, 
and if you had not inspired me with as much esteem as that 
with which you have inspired my master. Meanwhile, it is time 
to come to an explanation with you. You have hitherto kept 
the promises you have made me; you have aided me in my pro- 
jects without knowing them, and without any interest but a pal- 
try increase of your paltry salary. You can no longer be my 
subordinate—you must be my ally, my associate. We must unite 
our efforts, but for a common object. Monsieur Ernest, if no 
misfortune happens, at the death of M. Hamel I shall be rich; 
he has made a will in my favor, which, with the exception of s 
few legacies, leaves me all his fortune. Meanwhile one danger 
threatens my projects. But before telling you what this danger 
is, and what I have imagined to avert it, you must reply favor- 
ably to one question : shall these projects which are to be defend- 
ed, be ours? Shall this fortune which is to be assured, be shared 
by both ?” 

“Ah! mademoiselle!” said Ernest, “how have I deserved s0 
much goodness? I am confused by it; expressions fail me.” 

“ Endeavor to find enough of them not to leave me in the dark,” 
said Anastasia, drily. ‘‘ Will you, yes or no ?” 

“ Mademoiselle, need I assure you that I shall be too happy!” 

“ Are you the only one ?” 

Ernest kissed her hand. Anastasia’s hand had never before 
been kissed; she was delighted and confused. Meanwhile she 
quickly recovered herself, and said : 

“ Let us now work together. This nephew must be set aside. 
As long as M. Hamel does not see him, he will picture him a 
charming ; he must be brought hither and rid us of himself. M. 
Hamel has not seen his nephew since his childhood ; seven ot 
eight years. You, who are about the same age, must personal 
the nephew.” 

‘But he knows me as Ernest Giraud.” 

“ No matter—we will play a little comedy, of which he shall 
be the dape. You have come hither under the name of Ernest 
Giraud, but it is a fictitious name; you are in reality Oliver 
Hamel, the nephew of M. Hamel—in despair at your uncle’s ¢& 
trangement, repenting of your past neglect, desirous of exectt 
ing the last wishes of your father, who, dying unreconeiled 
with your uncle, said to you on his death-bed, ‘ Love and respett 
your uncle ;’ you learned that he had need of a secretary—)" 
introduced yourself by this title and under a fictitious name, 
reserved the avowal of your real one until the time when the 6 
retary should have, by means of care and tenderness, re-conq' 
the affection which the nephew had lost,” 

“ What an imagination !” 

“It is very probable !” 

“ But how will it be of service to you? The natural sequel 
the comedy will be this—M. Hamel will embrace his nephe" 
tenderly, will repent having so long banished from his heart hi 
brother’s son, destroy the will he has made in your favor, declare 
his nephew his heir, and leave you only an annuity, which yo 
generously offer to share with me.” 

“Hear me, Mensicur Ernest, You do not look far enoug 
Suffer yourself to be guided by me, and aid me to obtain th’ 
fortune.” 

“1 will do whatever you please, mademoiselle.” 

And they separated. 

From this moment, Ernest Giraud and Anastasia were oo 
pied in preparing the coup de theatre agreed upon. Ernest lavish 
ed upon the old man the tender and assiduous cares of # 
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Anastasia suffered nothing to be lost, and was constantly pointing 
out to M. Hamel the most minute circumstances of the respect- 
ful and devoted conduct of his secretary. When she perceived 
that the latter had become necessary to M. Hamel, she thought it 
was time to strike the grand blow. She summoned Ernest. 

“Tam anxious,” said she, “respecting the manner in which 
you will play. your part-this is the only difficulty. I fear you 
will not appear with sufficient enthusiasm in the scene I am 
preparing for this evening—and yet it is on the success of this 
scene that our fortune depends. Do you remember clearly all the 
details I have given you to enable you to play naturally the part 
of Oliver Hamel ?”’ 

Notwithstanding the assurance given by Ernest that he had 
forgotten nothing, Anastasia related to him again the history of 
Oliver Hamel, his father and his uncle. ; 

This was M. Hamel’s birthday. At the hour of dinner, Anas- 
tasia came as usual, to tell him that it was ready; he entered the 
dining room, leaning on the arm of Ernest Giraud. The dif@her 
passed off about as usual, but at the dessert there appeared a 
magnificent cake and enormous bouquets. Anastasia embraced 
her master with the usual good wishes. 

Ernest Giraud read some verses full of allusions to the position 
of himself and M. Hamel. 

“T have found in you a father, 
think you have found a son.” 

Ernest read in a voice of emotion, the old man wept, Anastasia 
exclaimed : 

“T must speak 

“Who hinders you, my child ?” said M. Hamel. 

“ Monsieur Ernest,” said she. ‘I know all—chance has dis- 
covered it tome. Monsieur Hamel, this young man who has 
for three months past surrounded you with cares, and for whom 
you have acquired a lively affection—well! it is nature which 


said he, ‘“‘may you sometimes 
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speaks in your heart—this young man whom you call Ernest | 


Giraud, is the son of your brother, your nephew, Oliver Hamel. 
Do you dare assert, sir, that you are not Oliver Hamel ? Come, 
embrace your uncle, who pardons your neglect, and who has 
constantly regretted the absence of his brother’s son.” 

M. Hamel trembled. 

“Ts this true?” said he. 
ert Are you Oliver !” 

“ Yes, sir—yes, uncle !” 

“Then come to my arms!” 

Ernest threw himself into the arms of the old man—Anas- 
tasia saw tears in the eyes of the young man. 

Explanations followed. Their mutual mistakes were explain- 
ed—how the nephew had believed his uncle selfish and hard, or 
still unjustly irritated against his dead brother—while the uncle 
thought his nephew negligent, or that he had inherited the resent- 
ment of his father, with whom his sudden death had prevented a 
reconciliation. Ernest did not make a single error, and replied 
correctly to everything. The old man was, besides, so happy, 
so affected, that he would have been satisfied had Ernest been less 
perfect in his part. 

It was agreed that he should assume in the family the title and 
the rights of the nephew, but he still insisted upon performing 
the daties of a secretary. When Ernest had retired to his cham- 
ber, Anastasia remained with M. Hamel. 

“Well, sir,” said she, “did you then suspect nothing ?” 

“No, indeed, Anastasia: yet I ought to have been warned by 
his resemblance to my poor brother.” 

“How, did you think that for a hundred paltry francs per 
month, which you gave to a young man so distinguished, that he 
would consent to pass his life in your house, deprived of all 
amusements, and lavishing so much care and tenderness upon 
you! Ah, sir, there are duties which we do not perform for 
money; I hope you do not suspect that it is fur money that I 
serve you.” 

“O, you, Anastasia, it is different.” 

“No, it is not different, for it was precisely this which made 
me suspect M. Oliver, until I found a letter to his address, then a 
handkerchief marked O. H., and twenty other proofs.” 

“Alas! my child, it is precisely on this disinterestedness of 
which you speak, and which I have always recognized in you, that 
I must rely to day.” 

“Rely upon it, sir.” 

“Now that my nephew is here, I cannot longer disinherit the 
son of my brother. You have seen the will by which 1 instituted 
you my sole legatee ?”’ 

“Ah, sir, [ had forgotten that it existed ; it must be destroyed 
without delay.” 

“But, Anastasia, I do not wish to be ungrateful towards you.” 

“If I am so unfortunate as to survive you, sir, I shall only 
need enough to enable me to withdraw to some quiet place in the 
country—in a convent. Five or six hundred francs would enable 
me to do that.” 

“Excellent Srl 

It was consequently agreed that the will should be destroyed, 
and Oliver Hamel reinstated in his rights by another. Meanwhile 
the execution of this project was now postponed on various pre- 
texts—now forgotten for divers reasons. 

re came a day when Anastasia said to Ernest Giraud : 

“The first act of the comedy has been successfully played ; 
you have performed your part admirably. We come now to the 
Second act; your part will be easier. As you told me when I 
first talked with you, if we pause here, our projects will be de- 
Swoyed and we shall have made the fortune of the true nephew. 

's not my intention. The nephow must now begin to give 
causes of complaint, and by-and-by arrive at such a pitch as 


“ Are you the son of my poor broth- 


% be turned out of doors, For this, you must follow my direc- 


tions. In this case, if the true nephew should ever arrive I shall 
no longer have anything to fear from him. You will commence 
by a want of punctuality in your duties. You will come in late 
to dinner and go out in the evening—you will talk loudly about 
the will to be made in your favor, and threaten to leave if this 
is not done. You will ask for money often, if this is not enough 
I will complain of you, say that you persecute me with your at- 
tentions, etc. So that at the end of a month, the nephew, our 
common enemy, will have been banished, disinherited, and there 
will be left for him, in the memory of M. Hamel, only sentiments 
of anger, indignation and hatred. Yov understand me?” 

The next day, Anastasia was surprised to see that Ernest Gi- 
raud made no change in his habits. He was as attentive, as re- 
spectfal to M. Hamel as ever, punctual at meals and at home in 
the evening. She reproached him for this; he alleged the fear of 
changing too suddenly. 

At last there came a day when it appeared evident to Anasta- 
sia that Ernest was deceiving her. Strange suspicions crossed 
her mind. She sought an explanation with him. He replied 


(Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 
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BY SARAH C. T. COX. 

O, the night which stole so softly round about me, long ago, 
Is filled with frightful spectres that come to mock my woe; 

I hear their strange, wild laughter, 

And the moans quick following after, 

And a deathlike chill creeps o'er me 

As they unwind before mo 
The thrilling panorama of the past—O! ‘tis not past— 
’Tis ever, ever, witha me, I must see it till the last! 
I shut my eyes so closely to hide the gibbering throngs, 
But they only seem more real, these ghosts of by-gone wrongs 
And I wait and watch for morning their terrors to destroy— 
It comes, and it, too, mocks me with its light and joy— 
What ray of all ite brightness can light my darkened heart? 
What tone of all its music bid dread memories depart? 


carelessly that there was no hurry, that he should be sorry to | 


be separated from M. Hamel, that he would think of it, etc., etc. 
Anastasia saw that the alliance was broken. She was not the 
person to retract: she resolutely resolved to go forward her- 
self. One evening, after Ernest had retired, she remained in the 
chamber of the old man. 


“ Sir,” said she, with a solemn and mysterious air, ‘“ I have | 


made a horrible discovery—are your pistols loaded ?” 
“Why ! what do you mean ?” asked the affrighted old man. 


“Do not be alarmed, sir, there is perhaps no danger for this | 


night ; but I thought it necessary to put you on your guard.” 

Speak !” 

“ Sir, the man who has just gone out—” 

“Who? Oliver? my nephew !’ 

“He is not your nephew. His name is not Oliver. Perhaps 
it is even not Ernest Giraud. These people do not always have 
a name, at least that they can acknowledge. He may be a mal- 
efactor, a robber, perhaps even an assassin—but certainly he is 
not your nephew Oliver, and then, why should he introduce 
himself under this title ?” 

“Come, Anastasia, you are dreaming ; my nephew no longer 
my nephew ?” 

“‘ He never has been such, sir.” 

“‘ But it was you who made the discovery.” 

“Tt was because he deceived me first.’’ 

But his resemblance to my brother 

“Exists only in your imagination; and, to speak freely, I 
have never discovered it, judging by the portrait in the drawing 
room.” 

“ Bat what is he doing here then ?” 

“That is exactly what I have asked myself, and am asking 
you now.” 

“ Call him!” 

“Here! at night! When he finds himself discovered, he may 
assassinate all three of us. Shut yourself up, barricade yourself 
in your chamber, with your pistols loaded on the table beside 
you. Then to-morrow morning at daylight, I will carry him a 
letter from you—a short letter, but to the purpose. A letter that 
shall say: ‘I know all; you are an impostor; you are not my 
nephew Oliver. As soon as you have read this letter, leave my 
house immediately, otherwise you must bear the consequences 
when the justice shall have been made acquainted with your 
imposture.’ 

“No, Anastasia, I will see him; I will satisfy myself whether 
this resemblance to my brother is, as you insist, a freak of my 
imagination.” 

“In the name of Heaven, sir, do not expose yourself !”’ 

“T insist upon your caliing him, Anastasia, or I shall rise and 
go in search of him myself.” 

“ Do not give yourself that trouble, I am here,’’ said, as he 
walked into the room, the secretary of M. Hamel, who had sus- 
pected what was passing, and overheard all. 

Anastasia was afraid, not of what she pretended, but of an 
explanation that would end in the dismissal of both. 

“Go out! go out!” exclaimed she, “ go out! or I will call for 
help—I will call the watch !” 

“Do nothing, Anastasia,” said M. Hamel, with severity ; ‘and 
you, sir, approach. You are here under the name of my nephew 
Oliver?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“ Anastasia asserts that this name does not belong to you.” 

“ Anastasia is mistaken, my dear uncle—here is the certificate 
of my birth—the marriage act of my mother—and the last letter 
addressed to me by my dying father.” 


A Scotch pedestrian, attacked by three highwaymen, defended 
himself with great courage and obstinacy, but was at length over- 
powered and his pockets rifled. ‘The robbers expected, from the 
extraordinary resistance they had experienced, to lay their hands 
on some rich booty, but were not a little surprised to discover 
that the whole treasure which the ‘sturdy Caledonian had been 
defending at the hazard of his life, consisted of no more than a 
crooked sixpence. ‘ The deuce isin him,” said one of the 
rogues ; “if he had had eighteen pence, 1 suppose he would have 
killed the whole of us.” 


+ 


The Abbé Reigner, secretary of the French Academy, one day 
made a collection in his hat of one pistole from every member, to 
defray current expenses. The abbé did not observe that the pres- 
ident, who was a very avaricious man, had put his pistole into 
the hat, and presented it tohim a second time. “I have given 
already,” said he. ‘I believe it,” said the abbé, “but I did not 
see it.” “And [,” rejoined Fontenelle, who was at his side, “saw 
it, but did not believe it.” 


The sun glares down upon me like a great, unpitying eye, 
And the tiniest bird, unheeding, goes gayly singing by— 

0, am [ only dreaming 

That, when other morns were gleaming, 

. L loved this sun's broad splendor, 

That voices. sweet and tender, 
In my full heart were echoed till earth seemed paradise? 
That I looked with faith unwavering in human. worshipped eyes, 
Nor saw that deep beneath them a fiend was hid from me, 
But gazed, and felt no warning of the terrible ‘* to be!" 
Back! back! ye fearful phantoms—back, to your cells, T say' 
Why must ye from my dreaming tear the tlimsy veil away! 
May not my children’s voices to my yearning ears come back! 
Can I not recall mine idol, lest ye follow in his track? 


He died upon the scaffold! they died the fiends know how, 
1 lived to wear the impress of Cain's hand upon my brow— 

Brow that’s ever aching, burning, 

Bound to earth, yet heavenward turning— 

Heavenward? did I say Heaven? 

*Can such rest to me be given? 

Are they there, my fair, sweet children! have they met my mother there 
0, sometimes the wind’s cool fingers stray among my matted hair, 
And [ think they are my mother’s, and black fancies sneak away 
From her sweet, holy presence, as foul goblins hide from day. 
And, sometimes, beneath the pine-trees, as my weary frame I lay, 
I can hear, far, far above me. strange, low whispers from the blest— 
From the blest? is there a region, deeds of darkness never cursed, 
Where no wail of sorrow ever from despairing souls has burst? 


O, see how the lightning shivered and scathed this poor old tree— 
I knew it in my girlhood—it seems akin to me— 

So lonely and so dreary— 

It standa here as if weary 

Of the howling winter's rigor, 

Of the spring that gives no vigor 
To its great heart, dying slowly, 0, 80 slowly, year by year— 
Worms at that heart are gnawing, while despair is gnawing here! 
Ah, what's this benumbing, chilling. heavy hand upon me now, 
Stilling one by one life's pulses, cooling my poor fevered brow? 
Now, it robes all things in darkness—now, it changes all to light, 
E’en the torturing memory phantoms that so ldng had cursed my sight— 
O, the vail is rent asunder that hung dark ‘tween me and heaven— 
I can see my mother beckoning- rest at last to me is given— 
Now the worm, a worm no longer, spreads its wings and soars away, 
Little heeds it, little recks it, where the broken shell may lay— 
My worn frame unwept may moulder underneath the stricken tree— 
Never monument more fitting, o'er the storm-erushed heart could be 


And there she lay, so stiff and stark, 
With night-birds hooting round her, 
And there, when morning lit the giade, 
The rough, old woodman found her— 
He lifted up her lifeless head, 
And gazed in wondering awe there— 
A glad smile wreathed the thin cold lip, 
The first he ever siw there. 


EDUCATION AND INSTRUCTION, 


It is of the utmost consequence to remark, that in children 
sentiment precedes intelligence ;_ the first answer to the maternal 
smile is the first dawn of intelligence: the first sensation is the 
responding caress. Comprehension begins in feeling ; hence, to 
her who first arouses the feelings, who first awakens the tender- 
ness, must belong the happiest influences. She is not, however, 
to teach virtue, but to inspire it. This is peculiarly the province 
of woman. What she wishes us to be she begins by making us 
love, and love begets unconscious imitation. What is a child in 
relation to a tutor? An ignorant being whom he is called upon 
to instruct. What is a child in relation to a mother?) An im- 
mortal being, whose soul it is her business to train for immortal- 
ity. Good schoolmasters make good scholars ; good mothers 
make good men. Here is the ditference of their missions. It 
follows that the education, properly so called, of the child de- 
pends almost entirely on mothers; and if they have been too 
willing to trust to delegated authority for its accomplishment, it 
is because they have identified education with instruction—two 
things essentially ditferent, and which it is essential to separate ; 
for instruction may be interrupted and pass from hand to hand : 
but education should be of one piece ; whatever interrupts it, hin- 
ders it—whoever abandons it, after having undertaken it, may 
see her child lost in the wanderings of error, or—what is more 
deplorable—in utter inditference to virtue.—A/meé Martin, 


+ 


SMOKING OF ARSENIC. 


M. Montigny, French consul in China, in reference to the use 
of arsenic by the northern Chinese, says they mingle it with their 
smoking tobacco. According to missionaries who had lived a 
long time there, tobacco free from arsenic is not sold. The same 
witnesses assured the consul that the arsenic smokers were 
stout fellows, with “lungs like a blacksmith’s bellows, and 
as rosy as cherubs.” ‘The publication of Montigny’s state- 
ment has called out a letter from Dr. Londe, who announces that 
some years ago, in the course of a discussion at the Academy of 
Medicine, on the agents to be employed to cure tubercular con- 
sumption, he told the assembled doctors that he had found but 
one successful means of combating this dreadful disease ; that 
means was the smoking of arsenic. The doctor re-affirms his 
commendation of this remedy.—/ournal of Commerce. 
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VIEWS IN TRENTON, NEW JERSEY. 
Trenton, the capital of New Jersey, the sub- 
po of the present series of illustrations drawn 
us by Mr. Chapin, is situated at the head of 
sloop and steamboat navigation on the Dela- 
ware River, fifty-five miles southwest from New 
York, and thirty miles northeast from Philadel- 
hia. It derives its name from Colonel Wil- 
iam Trent, who was one of its earliest settlers, 
and this honor was awarded him in return for a 
ift of land on which to erect the county build- 
ings. The illustrations which we give on this 
and the next page, are representations of public 
buildings and localities in this city, the scene of 
many interesting reminiscences of our revolu- 


tion. The State House is a beautiful building, - 


located in the central part of the city, and is, 
as its name imports, devoted to chambers and 
offices connected with the business of the State 
government. On the first floor, the senate and 
assembly chambers occupy the main building, 
and are very tastefully and comfortably fitted 
up. The governor’s room, State library, ete., 
are on the second floor. The original building 
was square, built of brick and stuccoed in im- 
itation of granite. In 1846, the legislature ap- 
pointed commissioners to repair and enlanze the 


St te Ho: se, and the present building is the result of their efforts | Trenton has but few buildings of much architectural beauty, and 


STATE HOUSE, TRENION, NEW JERSEY. 


tavern at the time of Washi "s attack, and 
was kept by Stacey Potts. It is situated on 
Warren Street, Yo Perry, and near the 
corner of Bank Alley. Rall and some of his 
= officers were quartered here, and here 
© was conveyed after he was wounded. He 

died in the front room of the second story to the 
left of the door. The building remains very 
much as it was at the period of” the battle, and 
bids fair to stand many years yet. The honses 
beyond are also of a date coeval with the rey. 
olution, as are many others on Warren and oth. 
er streets; indeed, Trenton bears the appear. 
ance of an ancient town, from the number of 
old buildings to be seen in passing through it, 
The scene representing the corner of Warren 
and Greene Streets, is the spot where Wash. 
ngton commenced the attack on the morning of 
the 26th of December. Coming up the Pen. 
nington road, in the direction in which the gig 
is approaching in the picture, he ordered Cap. 
tain Foster to plant his battery of six cannon 
at the forks of the road. Three pieces pointed 
down Warren Street, in the direction of the 
handcart seen in the engraving, and about where 
the figure on horseback is, three others pointed 
down Greene Street towards the figure with a 


wheelbarrow. At that period, the whole city was comprised with- 


end the best eulogiam upon their ta te and judgment. The these cottages, as marking a new era in its municipal improve- | in a triangle, of which these streets formed two sides, and Gen- 
county buildings, given on the next } age, are located in Sou:h | ment, deserve a more extended notice than our limits will allow | eral Sullivan coming up the river road and investing the city on 
Trenton, on the south side of the A saupink Creck, and were | us to give them. Rall’s head quarters, delineated below, was a | the only remaining side, the Hessians were completely sur- 


erected on the formation of Mercer 
county. The centre building is the 
«ourthouse, while on either side thercof, 
in separate buildings, are the offices of 
the county clerk and surrogate. The 
buildings are all of brick, and stuccoed. 
The steps are granite and the founda- 
tion is of stone. They were erected in 
1839, and cost, exclusive of ground, 
$70,000. The State prison, also repre- 
sented on the next page, is situated in 
South Trenton, about three-fourths of a 
mile from the central portion of the 
city, and near to the railroad and Del- 
aware and Raritan canal, which are rep- 
resented in the foreground of the pic- 
ture. It is built of stone, in the Egyp- 
tian style, and consists of a main build- 
ing in which the keepers reside, and of 
wings radiating therefrom, so that a 
rson fitting in the observatory, as 
it is called, can see at a glance the 
length of the corridors without the we- 
cessity of turning his person. The walls 
of the wings are twenty feet high and 
three feet thick, and the outer walls en- 
close an area of four acres. The build- 
ing is warmed by hot water runnin 
through pipes in the corridors, etc., ar 
can be heated to a temperature of 65 
degrees. The means of ventilation are 
unexcelled, and both as regards the 
treatment of the piisoners and the ar- 
rangements for their security and com- 
fort, the New Jersey state prison ranks 
with the first in this country. The vis- 
itor to Trenton, on arriving by the cars, 
will notice on his right, as he leaves 
the depot, a row of very neat, tasty 
cottages, which form the first of our 
series of pictures, and were built a fiw 
years since to lease, and exhibit a very 
commendable taste and judgment on 
the part of the architects and builders. 


¥ 


rounded, without possibility of escape. 
Aside from the historical associations 
connected with Trenton, there is noth- 
ing to tempt the tourist to pause even 
for an hour. But as long as we shall 
have a history, as long as the flame of 

* patriotism shall burn, so long will Tren- 
ton be sacred and hallowed ground to 
the historian and the student of histo- 
ry, as well as to those who delight to 
ramble over the fields whereon were 
fought and won those glorious battles 
which taught a severe but salutary les- 
son to the oppressor, and gave to the 
world a nation of freemen. Here it 
was that the tide of misfortune which 
threatened to engulf the little American 
army, was rolled back upon the fce, 
even as the waters of the sea were roll 
back upon the oppressors of old. Here 
ton, were exhibited those masterly 
strokes of generalship-which have rea 
dered the name of Washington illustri- 
ous as a soldier, and gave rise to 
remark by Frederick the Great, of Prus- 
sia, that “the operations of Washing 
ton and the American arnty between the 
25th of December and the 4th of Jana- 
ary, were the most brilliant of any 
corded in the annals of military achieve- 
ments.” Let us glance at the record of 
events which occurred here, that we may 
be the better prepared to visit spots 
made memorable by the deeds of the 
the Father of his Country. From aa 
account given in the Trenton Gazette 
of March 17th, 1843, we give the follow- 
ing much condensed _——- of the bat- 
tle of Trenton. On the 25th of Decem- 
ber, 1776, Washington with his army 
was. on the west bank of the a 
encamped near Taylorsville, then 
Konkey’s ferry, eight miles above Tren 
to:. The troops under Licut. 
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son were at Yardleysville, and detachments were 
encamped further up the river. The Pennsyl- 
vania troops were in two bodies, one at Bristol, 
under Gen. Cadwallader, the other at Morris- 
ville, opposite Trenton, under Gen. Ewing. The 
British, under Gen. Howe, were stationed at Mt. 
Holly, Black Horse, Burlington and at Borden- 
town ; and at Trenton there were three regiments 
of Hessians, to about 1500 men, 
and atroop of British light horse. Washington’s 
design was to cross the Delaware with his army 
at McKonkey’s ferry, in the night of the 25th of 
December, and Gen. Ewing, with his command, 
was to cross at or below Trenton, that both 
might fall upon the enemy at the same time. 
At dusk, the continental troops led by Washing- 
ton in person, of 2400 men, with 20 pieces of 
artillery, began to cross the river. It was not 
till three or four o’clock on the morning of the 
a6th that all were over and ready to march. 
They marched with a quick step in a body from 
the river up the cross road to the Bear Tav- 
ern, about a mile from the river, and then to the 
village of Birmingham, where they halted. The 
troops were formed in two divisions. One, com- 
manded by Gen. Sullivan, marched down the 
rivor road; the other, under Was! ington, filed 


STATE PRISON AT TRENTON, NEW JERSEY. 


off to the left, and crossed over to the Scotch road and went down | ken to his head-quarters, where he died of his wounds. The num- 
ths road until it enters the Pennington road about a mile from | ber of prisoners was 23 officers and 886 privates ; 4 stand of col- 
Trenton. ‘They reached Trenton about daybreak. §>» silent was | ors, 12 drums, 6 brass field pieces and 1000 stand of small arms 
their mich that they were not discovered by the cnemy until they | and accoutrements were the trophies of victory. The loss of the 


ame upon a picket guard stationed about half a mile from Tren- | Americans in this important engagement was two privates killed 
‘on, on the Pennington road, at or near the house of the Rev. | and two frozen to death; that of the Hessians was seven officers 

r. Frazer, when one of the sentries called to Lanning, who was | and twenty or thirty privates killed. Immediately after this al- 
4 little in advance of the troops, saying : “ Who is there?” “A | most bloodless victory, Washington commenced marching his 


friend,” replied Lanning. “A 
friend to who?” “A friend to 
Washington.” At this the 
guard turned out, and seein 

the troops, fired and setoentelt 
keeping up a running fire as 
they did so. The division-of 
the army which came down the 
niver road, under Gen. Sulli- 
van, fill upon the advance 


guard of the British at Ruth- 
erford’s place, adjoining Col. 
Dickinson’s, near the south- 
West part of the town, about 
the same time that Washington 
entered it from the north. Both 
divisions pushed forward, keep- 
img up a running fire with 
small arms and meeting with 
bat little opposition till the en- 
emy were driven eastward into 
nd Street, near the Pres- 
byterian church, where, finding 
selves hemmed in and 
°xerpowered, they laid down 
tarms. Colonel Rall, the 
commandant of the Hessians, 
a mortally wounded early in 
engagement, but where or 
by whom is not known, He 
Was shot from his horse as he 
was endeavoring to rally and 
diame ed and disor- 

hen, support- 

ed bya dle of he 
Presented his sword to Wash- 
(whose countenance was 
the ‘ng with complacency at 
Success of the day) he was 
nad covered with 
; n en accents, 
Pree to implore those atten- 
which the victor was well 
disrosed to bestow ; he was ta- 


- o 
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prisoners up to the ferry, and before night t 
were all safely landed on the es on 
The victory achieved with so little loss, at a pe- 
riod, too, when the spirits of the patriots had 
been depressed to the lowest ebb, caused a thrill 
of enthusiasm throughout the country, and re- 
cruits came pouring in. Washington now felt 
strong enough to take the offensive, and moved 
his army across to Trenton ; hearing of the ap- 
roach of Cornwallis from Princeton with a 
large body of troops, he took up a position on 
the south side of the Assaupink, so as to have 
that stream between him and his enemy. Wash- 
ington’s army was composed almost entirely of 
undiscipli militia, while that of Cornwallis, 
- in point of numbers, was far superior in 
all its appointments, being composed of regu- 
lar troops, thoroughly trained to war. Strong 
rties of Americans were sent out tagharass the 
ritish on their march, and so well did they 
perform their part, that it was almost night ere 
they reached Trenton. Entering the city, he 
pushed on, intending to cross the Assaupink 
and give Washington immediate battle. So 
rapid was his march, that the Americans who 
were retreating before him barely had time to 
cross the bridge before the battle commenced. 


At the bridge and at a ford somewhat above, the Americans had 
stationed their artillery, and as soon as the British came in sight 
and their own men had crossed, they opened their batteries. 
Heedless of the shower of iron which was mowing them down by 
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ranks, the British marched simultaneously to the attack of the 
bridge and ford. Three times did they make the desperate effort 
to cross the bridge, and each time were they driven back by the 
Americans in confusion and disorder. Cornwallis at last, believ- 


ing their numbers to be great- 
er than they really were, with- 
drew his troops, lighted his 
camp fires and awaited the 
morning for further action. 
Daring the night, Washington, 
finding himself in a critical 
situation and feeling assured 
that another contest would 
rove fatal, silently withdrew 
his troops, and when the morn- 
ing came, Cornwallis was sur- 
prised to tind the camp of his 
enemy deserted. So certain 
had he been of having Wash- 
ington in his power, that he 
had refused the solicitations of 
General Erskine, who wanted 
to attack daring the night, say 
ing, “ he should certainly catch 
the fox (meaning Washington) 
in the morning.”’ Alas, for his 
hopes! that morning’s dawn 
showed to him a deserted en- 
campment, and brought to his 
cars the sound of cannon from 
the direction of’ Princeton, 
but not believing his senses, 
and notwithstanding it was in 
mid-winter, he took it to be 
thunder. G n. Erskine, more 
quick witted, exclaimed, after 
listening for a moment, “ To 
arms, general! Washington 
has out generalled us. Let us 
fly to the rescue at Princeton!” 
It is singular that history gives 
no account of the less of the 
British at the Assaupink. Eye 
Witnesses say that the slaugh- 
ter was drcadful—the creck, al- 
most filled with the bodies 
of the slain, ranning red with 
lood ! 
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(Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 
SOMETHING SMALL. 


BY PARK BENJAMIN. 

The other day—it was not long ago, 

A beggar went to one who make: a show; 

Not for himself the beggar’s tale was told, 

But a vidow, starving, sick and old. 

He whom he prayed is rich, and oft displays 

His generous name in ostentatious ways. 

Wit’ bland exterior Dives sate and heard 

The piteous story—answering not a word 

Till it was done. “A little. sir, will serve,” 

The pleading suppliant ventured to observe— 
“A little, sir!” said Dives. as he showed 

The spacious front-door of his big abode— 


4 sir! remember when you call, 


I never, sir, do anything that’s small.” 


+ 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.} 


GREECE. 


BY DR. J. V. C. SMITH. 


TRAVELLERS give but little or no attention to modern, resusci- 
tated Greece. They range over continental Europe, and pry into 
its antiquities, but since the independence of the nation was estab- 
lished, enough is not said of the people, their institutions or con- 
dition. 

The Greeks absolutely abominate their king. He is a dolt—a 
thick-headed Bavarian, forced upon them by the great powers at 
the close of the Revolution. Such is the hatred towards Otho, 
and the disappointment at not having a Greek at the head of the 
government, that political hypocrisy, dishonesty, peculation and 
perverse legislation will continue to disgrace the administration, 
while the blood of the Bavarian family flows in the veins of the 
occupant of a throne rescued from the haughty Turks. 

In the first place, his foreign majesty looks down with sovereign 
contempt upon the wearers of embroidered jackets, silk scarfs and 
breeches containing a whole web of cotton. He is scrupulously 
exact, even to extreme littleness ; so that at one time a basket of 
charcoal could not be ordered for the palace, without first con- 
sulting the ruler of an ancient domain, and explaining clearly the 
necessity of having a fire before a beefsteak could be broiled. 

It is one of the misfortunes of Greece, that will remain a curse 
till there is national strength to rebel against a ruler forced upon 
the people, that England or any other power should have imposed 
the dead weight of a stranger on the throne. While Otho must 
know with what extreme reluctance he is obeyed, the presence of 
German soldiers to overawe a brave population, who achieved 


their own independence, irritates them excessively, and strength- 
ens their antipathy. 

With a studied show of deep penetration into the characters of 
men, Otho literally knows nothing, and he may be safely regarded 
as the most stupid, inquisitive and meddling ignoramus in the 
whole kingdom. Under the influence of court favorites, espe- 
cially those who have an influence with the queen, poor Greece is 
at the mercy of both hawk and buzzard. There is neither politi- 
cal honesty in parliament, nor sterling integrity in the court. 
Whoever most adroitly cheats the government is considered the 
shrewdest fellow. Might passed for right, even in Athens, a few 
yea"s ago. 

Removed from the capital, there is no security against robbers 
but the traveller’s own revolvers ; and the courts of law have a 
reputation of being convinced either way, according to the weight 
of the bribes. There is something radically wrong in the admin- 
istration of affairs. 

Were it not for the classical interest connected with the soil of 
Greece, the modern institutions of the country would hardly be 


noticed by those who now throng its shores. They were so 
long at the despotic mercy of their conquerors, the Turks, that 
they copied their manners, practise some of their virtues and 
many of their vices. There is still clinging to them a little of the 
indolence of their hard-hearted masters; but when fairly roused 
by a sense of danger, rather than by a purely patriotic spirit, they 
exhibit the ferocity of those they so long served. Civilization 
has a task ahead go instil into the hearts of the restless, ambitious, 
deed-daring Greeks a high moral tone of sentiment. They are 
religious without being conscientious ; good as they can afford to 
be while corruption is universal throughout the whole domain of 
the country. 

While the king, queen and palace absorb a large amount from 
the revenue, all the subordinates, from the first minister of state 
to the sweeper of the dog-kennels, have miserable incomes, and 
hence every opportunity is readily embraced to increase it, god by 
means, too, the most objectionable, and not unfrequently dishon- 
est. Judges of the highest courts of law have a salary averaging 
only about thirty dollars a month. This will give some idea of 
the probable rate at which their inferiors are paid. 

Robberies of an atrocious character are frequently perpetrated 
upon travellers. Bands of daring brigands demand the moncy of 
# stranger with an air of the nonchalance of public collectors, 
which the government cannot always punish. Members of the 
parliament are often suspected of being in collusion with despera- 
does, not only sharing the plunder, but pocketing the appropria- 
tions entrusted to them for apprehending the rogues who are their 


These are the dark shades in modern Grecian character, and 
may all be referred to the badly contrived organization of the 
imperial government. Noone respects the monarchical leech who 


is sucking their blood ; and all unhesitatingly express a hope that 


some scheme may be devised for overthrowing the present inhar- 
monious structure of the national organization. But, instead of 
saying all that might be relatéd of the misrule and odiousness of 
having a legitimate numbskull to wield the sceptre of regenerated 
Greece, it may be acceptable to vary the scene, and show its 
present condition of resources in agriculture, arts, manufactures. 

In the neighborhood of Athens the land is tolerably well culti- 
vated, considering the rudeness of the tools with which the soil is 
penetrated. Anything will grow if properly encouraged by tillage. 
Corn, barley, beans, peas, and some other kinds of grain are 
raised, but not in abundance. The land looks dry, except at the 
base of mountain ranges, and in depressions. From the abun- 
dance of limestone, it would seem that wheat might be extensively 
grown. Grapes do admirably. People have more to say about 
the wine crop, than of any other agricultural interest. In that 
respect, the public sentiment reminds the traveller ef Italy, where 
farmers attach more importance to a fine grape harvest, shea to* 
breadstuffs. Fruits are excellent, reasonable in price, and raised’ 
with very little care. Meats, that is poor beef, mutton, kid, poul- 
try, etc., all of which ave satisfactory but the first, are reasonable 
and quite easily obtained in the large towns. As a whole, eat- 
ables are far cheaper than the same articles in America. 

They eat strange things in that country. For example—the 
cuttle fish, or as it is familiarly known under the name of squid, 
together with star-fish, are approved articles of food. Squid are 
boiled, pickled, and being dried, are suspended in strings at shop- 
doors for sale. Native cooking is rather unpalatable to Anglo- 
Saxons. Olive oil enters largely into various dishes. At the 
hotels of Athens, which are conducted on Europzan principles, 
soups, pastry, smoked, baked, fried, boiled and other Christian 
processes of cookery, are in the ascendant. 

Roads are out of the question. Between the capital and the 
harbor, there is a wide, dusty highway. Other drives also exist, 
but they are imperfect roads, and cannot be used with carriages 
very far. When excursions are made to Mount Pentelicus, the 
plain of Marathon, and some other equally celebrated historical 
localities, they are accomplished on horseback. 

Athens is civilized and humanized ; but if the stranger wanders 
far beyond its police jurisdiction, the country shows that poverty, 
misrule and neglect have each been operating to give the fields 
and bramble-grown slopes of the mountains their present aspect. 
Land must be cheap, because so little of it is under cultivation. 
Fences, of which there are but few, indicate some individual pos- 
sessions. Enclosures are gardens rather than farms. 

Turkey wielded a military influence for so long a period over 
classic Greece, that the people imbibed many of the habits of their 
conquerors, which are noticeable in their modes of thinking, act- 
ing, and throughout their domestic economy. Their modern 
civilization pertains essentially to the capital, where Europeans 
are brought into more immediate intercourse with them. 

As far as the domestic animals were examined, they must be 
inferior, with the exception of the horse. They learned of the 
Turks how to cultivate good blood and bottom ; still, only gentle- 
men of large means, and government officials, with tolerable 
incomes, can afford to indulge their taste in that respect. 

In dress, the common costume of the masses is a semi-Turkish 
one. They are excessively fond of bright colors, embroidered 
vests, long silk scarfs round the waist, enormously large breeches, 
which more nearly resemble petticoats than any ordinary pattern 
of nether garments worn by Europeans. A hat is rarely seen on 
a native’s head. The red felt cap, without vizor or rim, swayed 
off jauntingly by a large blue silk tassel, is the pink of fashion. 
Shirts and collars may be in request, but if in universal wear, 
they are so adroitly concealed as not to be recognized. To finish 
out a man, he must have his upper lip inconvenienced by a mous- 
tache that is always in the way. An occasional face is seen cov- 
ered by a jungle beard, stiff enouzh to resist the ingress of insects. 

While the men generally are good looking, having sprightly 
expressions, sparkling, restless eyes, and nervous temperaments, 
the women are ugly. They must have sadly deteriorated in their 
physical exterior since Praxiteles and other immortal artists trans- 
ferred their perishable beauties to marble. Ages of degradation 
and political oppression must have operated more unfavorably for 
them than the males. Under their Turkish pashas, they were 
necessarily obliged to conform to their standard of female position. 
Veils, scarfs, pantalettes, heelless shoes and ignorance have been 
predominant for two or three hundred years. Their features are 
not delicate; there is a harshness, hardness and rigidity in their 
movements and appearance, which may be worn away by degrees, 
as they have opportunity for imitating a higher standard of attain- 
ments, by intercourse with foreign ladies. Some splendid speci- 
mens of female beauty are occasionally discoverable, but as a 
whole, they are neither handsome, vivacious nor intellectual. 

At Athens, the Rev. Mr. Hill, lady, and their assistants, are 
educating hundreds of young girls, who will soon begin to change 
the tone of society. Where woman is accomplished and refined, 
man is elevated, dignified and humane, 

Education is progressing rapidly, More attention is given to 
the culture of a few, who have the means of taking a collegiate 
course, than to schooling the multitude, The ancient university 
has been revived, and the entire machinery of a college is admira- 
bly conducted in Athens, while common schools are beginning to 
be appreciated and encouraged. I examined with much gratifica- 
tion the new university edifice, a well proportioned, elegant struc- 

ture. Although in the lectures, the whole course of instruction is 
given in the modern Greek, it is clear that a German tone per- 
vades the halls of learning. The faculty and pupils have a Ger- 
man mode of thinking, and a bias towards their theological way 
of reasoning, notwithstanding the exactions of the Greek Church, 
which frowns severely upon any deviation from her dogmas, 


——— 


It was an event in my life to have been present in the revived 
university, where they are now teaching, as Plato and Aristotle 
taught, and near the same spot, too, some thousands of years ago. 
Ancient Greek is not only studied by scholars, but it is fully en- 
joyed. They are proud of the historical eminence of their ancient 
countrymen, but from causes not understood, they have no imme- 
diate prospect of achieving a literary reputation for themselves. 

Newspapers are quite abundant, printed, of course, in modern 
Greek, consequently the far off world knows nothing through 
them, of what is locally transpiring, of common interest to man- 
kind, as they rarely have anything worth translating. A famous 
subject for newspaporials, is the church, its authority, efficiency, 
competency and infallibility. Next to that, extracts from English 
and French papers make up the bulk of each successive paper. 


Nothing of a modern character, not even the politics of the 
country, compares in the estimation of a traveller, with the classi- 
cal ruins which are strewn broadcast over Greece. Every promi- 
nence, hill-top and valley has, in some period of Hellenic glory, 
been sacred to the gods, to heroes, or the arts. 

The sites, rather than the remains of celebrated temples, are 
recognized. In Athens, however, the temple of ‘Theseus, the 
skeleton of the Parthenon, and the remnants of a colossal struc- 
ture, the temple of Jupiter Olympus, are still objects of intense 
interest. They exhibit, even in fragments, the rich architectural 
finish that pertained originally to all of them. They show, too, 
the grandeur of design which characterized the works of the great 
masters in the days of splendor under Pericles. 

The prison in which Socrates drank the poison, on the false ac- 
cusation of corrupting the youth, is still as strong as ever. It is 
a large room excavated into a solid rock. From the holes drilled 
into the stone, round the door, it appears that a portico, perhaps 
of wood, was once bolted to the side of the ledge. A shaft was 
cut from above, down into the apartment, of sufficient diameter to 
admit the body ofa man. Tradition says that prisoners were in- 
troduced through the aperture, and not by the door, which was 
for their exit. 

Plato’s garden—the academy ground—is about one mile from 
the Acropolis, or ancient citadel—a lofty cone of rock, pushed up 
through the earth, the top of which bears the ruined Parthenon, 
the Enecthzum, and various minor remains of beautiful architec- 
ture. Originally, from the extent of surface on which fragments 
of sculpture are constantly found by tillage, it is probable sume 
six acres might have been in the occupancy of the philosopher. 
Some four acres are now cultivated for farming purposes. 

A singular taste is manifested by the present proprietor. A rod 
or two of stone wall runs from the house, westerly. A tub of 
mortar is kept in a condition to be used. When a specimen of 
any kind is brought to light by the spade, it is stuck on the wall, 
facing the south, in mortar. Thus arms, legs, heads, toes, fingers, 
sections of bodies, and in short every imaginable part of a statue 
protrudes. There must have been a forest of statuary originally, 
te have afforded such inexhaustible quantities of fractured pieces. 

Both the ple of Th , and a temporary building on the 
Acropolis, are filled with remnants of marble statuary, which the 
government claims, as fast as found. No country on earth ap- 
pears to have been so completely ornamented by the divine skill 
of art, in that respect, as Greece, and especially the metropolis. 

One section of the western end of the agora, or market, with the 
legal prices of articles kept on sale, reaching back to a remote 
antiquity, is now standing. Two of the public wheat measures, 
which are marble tubs, of the capacity of about one bushel, are to 
be seen at the corner of a street, where they were dug up recently. 

A famous structure; known as the Temple of the Winds, is ina 
tolerable state of preservation; but the ground has been so much 
raised on the northern side of the Acropolis, by natural accumu- 
lations, since the erection of the temple, that the second story is 
below the level of the street. Before the revolution, it was in the 
occupancy of a community of dancing dervishes. 


By ascending Mount Pentelicus, some over ten miles northeast 
of Athens, the ancient marble quarries may be inspected, where ‘ 


all the materials were procured for the great edifices with which ; 


the ancient city seems to have been profusely adorned. When 
on the summit, looking down to the base, on the northeasterly 
side, the plain of Marathon is spread out in fall view. Two 
years ago, the tumulus raised by the victors over the bodies of 


those slain in the celebrated battle, against a mighty army of . 


Persian invaders, was standing intact. Since I saw it, report 
says that some curious explorations were undertaken, and the 
bones of the slaughtered heroes were actually discovered. 

Two immense mounds were raised over the bodies of Achilles 
and Patrochlus, on the plain of Troy, which were in excellent 
preservation when I saw them. No doubt researches in their 
interior might disclose some remarkable memorials of the people 
who fought, bled and died in defence of their liberties. 

At the Pirwus, or harbor of Athens, five miles from the Acrop- 
olis, where there was once a compact city, the lines of the streets 
and even the foundation stones, well hewn, of the ancient wall, 
reared by Themistocles, are lying where the workmen originally 
placed them, Even the tomb of this same Themistocles is iden- 
tified just at the water line. 

Canals, on the same level, cut in the solid, unyielding rock, 
ramified under all that portion of Athens, through which water, 
fresh from the distant mountains, freely ran. Wherever a house 
was located, a well was sunk, below the level of the canal, which 

“was always full, and from it the family were supplied. 

Most of the antiquities of ancient Greece are profusely strewn 
and buried under the soil, Increase of population, together with 
agricultural and horticultural industry, will gradually bring them 
to the surface, to surprise strangers and confirm the relations of 
her ancient historians. 
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[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 
A HEAVENLY WELCOME. 


BY MARY N. DEARBORN. 


High in heavenly glories numbered, 
Stands « spirit. pure and bright— 

Once to earth its feet were fettered, 
Now they roam in endless light. 


With the angels high ascending, 
Clad in garments like their own, 
In that wondrous anthem joining— 

List! to that familiar tone! 


With those swift companions soaring, 
High and higher still they fly ; 

Brighter beauties now surround them, 
Than are known beneath the sky. 


While they catch the swelling chorus, 
What bered come! 

Ah, those rapturous welcomes given, 
Ne’er were told by mortal tongue. 


Bright beings of that upper sphere! 
O listen, while we sing, 

And bear our clouded spirits up 
On your unwearied wing! 


Tune our lips to heavenly muric— 
Let it echo through the soul! 

And sweeter strains beyond the river 
Shall drown its endless roll. 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 


FREMONT: 
—oR,— 
THE RIDE OF THE ONE HUNDRED! 


BY FREDERICK STANHOPE. 


A vate decision of our United States Supreme Court having 
rendered a tardy act of justice to one who has opened to us an 
empire, it seemed to me that a personal reminiscence might be 
acceptable, 

In the early part of the year 1847, business called me to Alta 
California; having been long a resident on the Pacific coast, and 
being familiar with the language and customs of the people, I 
was selected to effect a large contract of hides, for one of our 
eastern firms, the trade being nearly paralyzed at the time by the 
war then in progress between our country and Mexico; where a 
handful of noble men were accomplishing deeds which have given 
them a place in history by the side of Leonidas and his braves. 
The Californias had become to us a desideratum; although their 
mineral wealth still slumbered, waiting for that enchanter of 
modern days, Yankee enterprise ; theic splendid harbors, the con- 
tiguity of our possessions in Oregon, and the facilities for trade 
with China were a sufficient incentive. Commodore Stockton 
had hurried up from Callao in the frigate Congress, and General 
Kearney had crossed the plains from the Missouri River, with a 
force of armed hunters, for the purpose of taking the country and 
holding it as a gage for a satisfactory treaty. 

The native Californians?who had long groaned beneath the 
imposts of a distant goverament and venial governors, had them- 
selves invited our overtures; but a few of their leaders, with a 
deadly hatred towards the Yankees and hope of personal reward 
from Mexico, were assiduously striving to stir the people up to 
a revolt; in many cases with too great success. Manuel Castro, 
a wealthy and influential ranchero, noted for his determined op- 
position to all change, and enmity to the “ Gringos,” had arrang- 


ed for an attack on the Pueblo los Angelos, the head-quarters 


of Kearney, held by a small force of marines and volunteers. 
His agents were in all parts of the country, inflaming the inhab- 
itants and urging them to joinhim. By some means his plan 
leaked out. 7 

I was at this time, at the ranche of my old friend, General 
Martinez Vallejo, on the Sonora Creek; my companion was 
Captain D——, who has since espoused one of our host's daugh- 
ters. Vallejo was one of the largest landholders in California, 
owning some sixty square miles, with forty thousand head of cat- 
tle and several hundred horses, cattle and horses at that time 
being a man’s available wealth. . He had been formerly military 
governor of the country, and was considered fair spoil by our 
People, though in justice I must state that he was kindly dispos- 
ed towards the Americans, The house was a substantial edifice 
of two stories, surrounded by a corrall with a stout gateway ; the 
household consisted of some twenty persons. 

We had all retired to rest and were wrapped in slumber, when 
the loud barking of dogs and halloing of many men, aroused us 
suddenly from our dreams, Expecting an attack of the Bear 
Party (a band of lawless desperadoes who infested the country), 
all rushed to the courtyard aimed as well as the time permitted, 
and in costumes the most picturesque, as primitiveness is usually 
considered so. The general, sabre in nand came last; he chal- 
lenged the intruders with : 

“ Quien es la?” (who is there ?) 

“Americanos ¢ amigos, abre la puerta,” (Americans and friends, 
Open the gate), was the response, a blow accompanying the words 
that made the door shake again. 

The demand was perforce complied with, and a band of some 
fifty men were presented to our view, mounted and arrayed as 
trappers and hunters, and armed to the teeth. Foremost among 
them on a black mustang, was a small, sinewy, dark man, evi- 
dently their leader, with “an eye like Mars to threaten and com- 


mand,” a countenance expressive of the greatest determination, 
and a bearing, that, notwithstanding his rough dress, stamped 
him as one born to command ; to lead. This was Fremont. 

“1 am an officer of the United States,” said he. ‘I am on 
my way to Los Angelos, I must have horses.” 

“ But—” said Vallejo. 

“I said, sir, | must have them; you will be recompensed by 
my government. I order you, sir, to deliver to my men what 
horses you may have in corrall.” 

Finding remonstrance would be of no avail with such a man, 
Vallejo called his vaqueros and gave the requisite directions. In 
the meanwhile my friend D—— made himself known to Fre- 
mont; having met him in Washington. 

“I have information of Castro’s intention to attack Los An- 
gelos. I have six days to reach there before the outbreak ; for 
that I need these horses ; for I must be in at the death.” 

“ But the distance ; six hundred miles,” said D——. 
roads—” 

“I shall do it,” he replied, and turned away to supervise his 
arrangements. 

In half an hour they departed as unceremoniously as they 
came, taking with them some three hundred horses, and leaving 
us astounded at this raid, to wonder if we were yet awake, or 
whether it was all an unsubstantial dream. 

“ Los diablos,” exclaimed the general, “‘ they have even taken 
my wife’s saddle horse !” so thoroughly had Fremont’s lieutenant 
executed his order. 

From Sonora to Yerba Buena, the little hamlet where now 
stands the queen city of the Pacific, San Francisco, he augment- 
ed his stock to the number of fifteen hundred, completely clear- 
ing the country ; and then commenced one of the most peculiar 
races for a fight ever probably known. Barely pulling bridle to 
devour a steak cut from the quarter of a scarce dead bullock ; 
driving before them their spare horses—on, on they went; the 
roads at all times bad, at this season were horrible ; fifty miles 
being a hard day’s journey, even for a Californian. 

As their exhausted beasts dropped under them, they tore off 
the saddles and placing them on others, hurried on, leaving the 
poor animals to be devoured by the Cayotes, or recover, as chance 
might bring about. Ever at the head—the last to dismount and 
the first to leap into the saddle, was this mountaineer, this com- 
panion of Kit Carson! this pioneer of empire! Fremont! Rare- 
ly speaking but to urge on his men, or to question some passing 
native, taking the smallest modicum of refreshment, and watch- 
ing while others snatched a moment’s repose, was he ; wrapped 
up in his project and determined to have some of the sight! 

Through San Pablo, and Monterey, and Josepha, they dashed 
like the phantom riders of the Hartz Mountains, startling the in- 
habitants, and making the night watcher cross himself in terror 
as their band flew on. The River Sacrificios was reached ; swol- 
len by the rains it rolled on, a rapid, muddy stream: his men 
paused. 

“Forward! forward!” cried he, and dashed in himself; the 
struggle was a tierce one, but his gallant mustang breasts the 
current and he reaches the’opposite shore in safety; his men after 
a time join him, two brave fellows finding a watery grave and 
many horses being carried down the stream ; but nothing now 
can stop him; the heights adjacent to the Pueblo appear—now a 
smile might be seen on the implacable visage of the leader—'tis 
the sixth day, and the goal is won! 

With ninety men on the last of his caravan of horses, he falls 
like a thunderbolt on the rear of the Mexicans. The day was 
with them; the little band of stout hearts guarding the presidio, 
taken by surprise, and not having the advantage of the Mexicans 
in regard to horses, were beginning to waver. But cheer up ; 
charge again; succor is at hand. On come those riders of Fre- 
mont’s; nothing can withstand their shock. With shouts of 
triumph they change the battle to a rout. The field is won! 

With Fremont was a Wallawallah chief, the sole remnant of a 
band that joined Kearney on his journey across the plains. In 
his war paint, mounted on a bare back mustang, he would ride 
up at full speed to the enemy, and as a lance was thrust at him, 
dexterously throwing himself on one side of his horse, he would 
avoid the blow and grasping the pole, draw up his antagonist and 
with a stroke of his tomahawk cleave his skull, ejaculating a 
grunt of satisfaction. Three did he despatch in this manner, 
alone and unassisted; and as, with his face covered with blood 
and his reeking hatchet uplifted, he rode here and there, all fled 
before him. 

The rout was a complete one, and had not Fremont’s men 
been utterly exhausted, none would have escaped. So ended the 
Ride of the One Hundred! 

I would state that Government, with their usual speed in such 
matters, passed an appropriation to satisfy General Vallejo and 
others for their losses, six years after. 

This put a virtual end to the war, for though they again made 
a stand at the San Pascal, headed by Pico, still they were dispir- 
ited, and General Kearney with his mounted men defeated them 
with great loss. ‘The governorship of the country being decided, 
which had long been a source of trouble between Kearney, 
Stockton and Mason, affairs became more settled, and the Amer- 
ican force, now largely augmented, was placed on such a footing 
as to soon “crush the head of rank rebellion,” and Pico and 
Castro fled to the lower country, to fight for a time longer against 
inevitable fate. 
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Profound ignorance makes a man dogmatic. He who knows 
nothing, thinks he can teach others what he has just now learned 
himself; while he who knows a great deal, can scarce imagine 
any one cannot ‘be acquainted with what he says, and speaks for 


this reason with more diftidence. 


COURAGE AND PERSEVERANCE.® 

The learned rajah, Kaleekishen, has given us an odd fable 
about a king and a mendicant, from the Persian of Tazkiratush- 
hura. There was a king, whose army was as numerous as the 
host of angels, and in his dignity exalted above all human be- 
ings. He had a daughter in bis palace, famous for every virtue, 
Her moon-like face was shaded by curling hair falling on her 
forehead ; her eyes were so black that they shamed those of the 
antelope ; her hair, so long as to reach her feet, seemed spread 
like a net to catch the bird named chakora. Her house was im- 
mensely high, with a window radiant as the gate of heaven, in 
which, when the princess sat, she was like the rising morning 
sun. A mendicant seeing her, became desperately enamoured : 
her looks pierced his heart like arrows. This became known to 
all; it was the subject of conversation everywhere. The news of 
the beggar’s love at last reached the ears of the sovereign, her 
father. Upon which his majesty called his prime vizier, and ask- 
ed—‘* What am I to do in this-difficult business? I am in need 
of your counsel.” ‘The vizier kissed the ground, and replied— 
“O king, who art the beauty of the crown and of the throne: 
should the head of this man be by your orders separated from his 
body, the people would stigmatize your generous disposition.” 
With this the king agreed. But, to put an end to the matter, the 
vizier invited the lover to his own house, and with due respect 
addressed him thus: “ Your union with that darling object for 
whom you are burning to distraction, would be easy were you to 
bring one hundred of the pearls named shub-chiragh at any 
time.” The moment he heard this, to him, happy intelligence, 
the mendicant ran joyfully to the ocean, took out his wooden 
cup, and began to take up water with it. When this was heard 
by the inhabitants of the water, they assembled to witness his 
strange act. One of them came forward and asked: ‘ What is 
your wish! and what will you gain by this?” He replied: “I 
will throw out all the water, and make the ocean quite dry to get 
its pearls.” Upon this, they went down to the bottom, and soon 
emerging again, scattered pearls on the shore; for said they: 
“should he persevere, he might accomplish his intent.” The men- 
dicant, seeing the pearls, hastened to fill up his cup, joyfully re- 
turned to the king, and offered them to his majesty. When the 
king saw the pearls, he seemed low-spirited, thought much, but 
could not come to a conclusion upon anything. ‘The mendicant, 
observing the displeasure of his majesty, kissed the ground, and 
addressed him thus: ‘“O king! may this world be subject to 
your power : if it be unpleasing to you to grant me the object of 
my ardent desire, I shall dissuade my mind from the possession 
of it.” But the king rose, and presenting him with many valua- 
ble jewels, said : ‘‘ You are the only fit person to have my daugh- 
ter,” and accordingly the marriage was celebrated. The Persian 
moralist adds: ‘‘ Now it is evident that the wishes of the men- 
dicant were realized solely by his courage and boldness. Cour- 
age only is crowned with success. The ants, even, if they be 
couragcous, may become Solimans.”—Lastern Tales. 


NOTICES OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Groorapate ELEMENTAIRE, a l’usage des Ecoles et des Familles. Tllustree par 
quinze cartes et trente. Par Peter Parity. Philadelphia: chez E. H. But- 
leret Cie 1855. Svo. pp. 80. 

Our old friend. Peter Parley, appears as well in the French dress, with 
which M. L. E. Du Buisson has clothed him, as in his own American home- 
spun. This geography is quite popular in Paris, and we suppose it is Low 
published here with a view to its introduction in schools where French is 
taught. The pupils, by the use of this work, can be learning French and 


geography at the same time. 


Our Woatp: or, The Slareholder’s Daughter New York: Miller, Orton & 

Mulligan. Illustrated. 1555. 12mo. pp 597. 

The author of this work boldly avows in the preface its design. He or she 
apnounces it as an anti-slavery novel; and we find it full of pictares, in which 
dark colors are laid on with an unsparing hand. Those who are fond of in- 
tense and melodramatic writing, will find enough to gratify their tastes in the 
book before us. It is not without ability. 


Portrait or Hon. J. V. C. Surra.—Messrs. C. & D. Cobb, 259 Washington 
Street, have issued a lithographic portrait of our mayor, from a daguerreoty pe 
by Masury & Silsbee, executed in the best style of their art. It is carefully 
drawn, highly finished, and admirable as a likeness. 

Tue SPELLER AND DerineR’s Mancat By Wm. W. Sirs, Principal of Gram- 
mar School. No. 1, New York. New York: Daniel Burgess & Co. 1855. 
12mo. pp. 290. 

This work is the result of great industry and careful thought devoted toa 
useful and practical purpose. It comprises a full vocabulary of the most use- 
ful words in the English language, correctly spelled, pronounced. defined and 
classified. It gives, moreover, rules for speliing, prefixes and suffixes. rules for 
using capitals, for punctuating, quotations and abbreviations. and a very 
complete and useful list of those words which resemble each other, or are 
identical in pronunciation, but differ in orthography and signification. In 
this age, when every one writes. every one ought to write correctly; anda 
study of this little manual would correct many errors that writers of even 
considerable practice are apt to fall into. We should be giad to see it intro- 
duced generally into schools and academies. It is reliable in every point. 


Six Discourses ON THE FUNCTIONS OF THE LUNGS, AND CAUSES, PREVENTION AND 
CURE OF PULMONARY CONSUMPTION. ASTHMA AND DISEASES OF THE HeaRT, ETC. 
By Dr. Firca. New York. 1855. J2mo. pp. 368. 
Diseases of the lungs and the heart are so common and so fatal in this coun- 

try, that a scientific and practical treatise on their origin and treatment can- 

not fail to secure a most extensive circulation. The author of this work is a 

succesful practitioner, and writes in a plain, intelligible style. He thinks 

that, with proper care and treatment, the health of male and female may be 
preserved to an hundred years. The book is illustrated. 


KENNETH: 0*, The Rear Guard of the Grand Army. By the author of the 

‘* Heir of Kedclyffe.””. New York: D Appleton & Co. 1855. pp. 320. 

The appendage of the words ‘- by the author of the Heir of Redclyffe” toa 
work is a passport to popularity, so ably written was that admirable novel. 
The story is intensely interesting, and the historical events of the great Rus- 
sian campaign are well handled so far as they go. We are glad the writer did 
not attempt more; for Segur’s narrative, and Louis Reilstab’s splendid ro- 
mance, *‘ 1812."" has completely exhausted the subject. Kenneth is a sound 
and brilliant book, and destined, we think, to live. For sale by Reddiog & Uo. 


Emma: or, The Story of a Belle. By Jacos Aspott. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. 


This excellent story, No. 6 of Harper's Story Books, is likely to be as popu- 
lar as any of its predecessors. For sale by Burnham Brothers, and Kedding & Co. 


Harper's MaGazixne.—Every number of this popular ine is well 
filled with reading matter—Newcomes worth the price of the number. For 
sale by Redding & Co , and Burnham Brothers. 


Euten Norsurr: or, The Adventures of an Orphan. By Bennett. 
Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson. 1855. pp. 309. 


Life—particularly low life in our great cities—presents phases as startling, 
and incidents as affecting. as those grades of London and Puris existence, 
which Charles Dickens and Eugene Sue have described with such thrilling 
eftect. Mr. Bennett has plunged into the lower strata of Philadelphia life, 
and brought up material both novel and effective. He has handled his theme 
with great energy, and produced a story full of melodramic force and effect. 
For sale by Kedding & Co. 


IronTHoRPs, THE PronsER PREACHER. By Paut Boston: Phillips, 
Sampson & Co. 18mo. pp. 295. 
Paul Creyton is a graceful writer. and where he paints from life, and relies 
upon his own inspiration ,a pleasing and successful one. The little tale before 
us is an American story full of interest and well told. 


Tar Ins AND Outs or Paris: or, Paris by Day and Night. By Juuim pz Mar- 

GuERitTes. Philadelphia: Wm. White Smith. 1855. 12mo. 

A work on Paris, written by a Parisienne in the English tongue, cannot fail 
to be read with interest. Madame de Marguerittes has skimmed from the sur- 
face of the great ocean of Parisian life its sparkling golden bubbles, and has 
found the art ks ree them fresh and glittering in her pages. It isa 
bs ayy spirited book. For sale by Phillips, Sampson & Co , and 
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332 BALLOU'S PICTORIAL 


DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


PREEMAN HUNT, ESQ. 

The manly countenance of Mr. Hunt, as faith- 
fully delineated in the er picture, 
drawn for us by Mr. Barry, is a faithful index of 
his character. It is a thoughtful, energetic, and 
expressive countenance ; steadfastness of pur- 
pose is written in every lineament, and we find 
that and everance have characterized 
the career of our subj At the time of start- 
ing the periodical which has gained him fame 
and fortune—his world-renowned “ Merchant’s 
Magazine,”—he was in embarrassed circum- 
stances. He entered, however, with confidence 
on the execution of his project ; for he was far- 
sighted enough to perceive that a periodical, de- 
voted to mercantile inferests, would be sure to 
succeed, if properly conducted. At the same 
time, he was perfectly well aware of the Hercu- 
lean labor of editing such a work. Commercial 
statistics do not come by inspiration—they must 
be sought out, laboriously digested, arranged 
and proved; and such statistics must compose a 
large portion of a mercantile magazine. But 
Statistics alone are insufficient ; the theory and 
science of commerce, the customs and laws reg- 
ulating it, its geographical features, a thousand 
problems connected with the subject, all must be 
thoroughly studied, thoroughly understood, and 
treated with ability. The success of the “ Mer- 
chant’s Magazine,” projected, established, and 
conducted by Mr. Haunt, is an unmistakable 
proof of his ability, for no work of the kind, 
not entirely up to the mark, could have lived 
through its first year. The circulation of the 
magazine is by no means confined to this coun- 
try ; it circulates abroad extensively, and in fact 
is found in almost every commercial part of the 
globe. N. P. Willis, in a notice of Mr. Hunt 
and his magazine, published in the Home Jour- 
nal, speaks warmly, but not too warmly, of the 
subject of our sketch: ‘“‘ Hunt has been glori- 
fied in the Hong Kong Gazctte, is regularly 
complimented by the English mercantile author- 
ities, has every bank in the world for an eager 
subscriber, every consul, every ship-owner and 
navigator; is filed away as authority in every 
library, and thought of in half the countrics of 
the world, as early as number three, in their enu- 
meration of distinguished Americans. * * The 
*Merchant’s Magazine,’ though a prodigy of perseverance and 
industry, is not an accidental development of Hunt’s energies. 
He has always been singularly sagacious and original in devising 
new works and good ones. He was the founder of the first 
* Lady’s Magazine,’ of the first ‘Children’s Periodical :’ he started 
the ‘ American Magazine of Useful and Entertaining Knowledge,’ 
compiled the best known collection of American anecdotes, and is 
an indefatigable writer—the author, among other things, of ‘ Let- 
ters about the Hudson.’ Hunt was a playfellow of ours in round- 
jacket days, and we have always looked on him with a reminiscent 
interest. His luminous, eager eyes, as he goes along the street, 
keenly bent on his errand, would impress any observer with an 
idea of his genius and determination, and we think it is quite 


time his earnest head was in the engraver’s hand, and his daily | 


og 2 by a mark for the digifo monstrari.”” We, acting on this 
int, have placed a faithful photograph in the hands of a compe- 
tent artist, and the result is before our readers. Those who have 
ever seen the original will acknowledge the likeness to be a cor- 
rect one. It is gratifying to add to our brief notice of Mr. Hunt, 
that he is reapiug the reward of his untiring energy and peculiar 
talent ; that his magazine is highly remunerative, and that he 
lives in a style of unassuming elegance in Brooklyn, N. Y., as 
much beloved as a man, as he is respected as an editor. His suc- 
cess is another triumphant answer to the charge of frivolity brought 
agaiust this age and country. It shows that works of sterling 
merit will be liberally patronized, and sure of resting on a perma- 
nent basis. Classical English literature, we are told, sells better 
with us than it does even in England. And yet British writers 
have unblushingly asserted that we, Americans, are superficial 
and frivolous. There is no publication in England that occupies 
the same groand as the “‘ Merchant’s Magazine.” 


OLD FORT, 

AT MEDFORD, MASS. 

There are few memo- 
rials of antiquity now 
standing in our coun- 
try—few buildings, at 
least, to mark the ear- 
liest periods of settle- 
ment. The first hous- 
es, of course, were con- 
structed in the cheap- 
est and most rapid 
manner, the material 
being wood. ‘Fhe ra- 
pidity with which soci- 
eties were organized, 


| the fact that schools 


and houses of worship 
were not deferred to 
more convenient peri- 


| ods, but established at 


once, reudered ail the 
earlier structures fra- 
gile and perishable. 
Dwelling-house,school 


| house and church went 


up simultaneously, side 
by side, the forest sup- 
plying the material, 
and the axe being al- 
most the only imple- 


FREEMAN HUNT.—FROM A PHOTOGRAPH BY MASURY & SILSBEE. 


that time had spared, were removed, the material 
either entering into the ition of new hous. 
es, or being used for fuel. So that now there 
remain in Boston and its environs, very few old 
houses dating from the “good ol colony 
times.” The Old Fort, or, as it is sometimes 
called, the Old Shedd House, drawn for us b: 

Mr. Kilburn, is situated on Ship Street, Mei- 
ford. It is quite an interesting relic of the early 
days of New England, being probably the oldest 
building now standing within its borders. [t 
was built in the year 1631, when Boston was 
still a large farm, its settlement having just been 
commenced. It is very difficult to imagine this 
populous neighborhood a wild tract, with here 
and there a patch of culture, and that but little 
more than two centuries . The idea involves 
a realization of the rapidity of civilization on 
this shore of the Atlantic—a progress altogether 
without a parallel in the history of the world, 
and surprising even to those who witness daily 
the magical influences of the westward moving 
star of empire. 


THE OLD FEATHER STORE, BOSTON, 

This quaint old building, with its peake| ga- 
bles, popularly known as the Flat-iron House, is 
one of the architectural curiosities of cur city, 
It was built, as the tablet on the principal gable 
records, in 1680. Boston was then quite a vil- 
lage—and an old village, too, for it was settled 
in 1630. The thrifty citizens, as they strolled 
about its green lanes, or drove their cows to pas- 
ture, would, of course, pride themselves on their 
refined manners, and possibly looked down upon 
the provincials from the suburbs, as they strag- 
gled into town, much as a Corinthian looked 
down on a stray Boeotian, or a modern Parisian 
on a Norman peasant or Auvergnat. In fact, 
the little town had quite a metropolitan air. 
The Rev. Mr. Blackstone, finding his farm con- 
tracted to thirty or forty acres (the building in 
which we write stood on part of his mowing), 
had long ago moved away to avoid the racket of 
a dense population. But the old Filat-iron sur- 
vives and stands just where its foundations were 
laid one hundred and seventy-five years ago. It 
still holds its ground at the corner of Dock 
Square and North (formerly Ann) Street. It 


OLD FORT AT MEDFORD, NEAR bus'tUN,. 


ment employed. These 
buildings answered the 
purpose. Those who 
erected them deferred 
the substitution of more 
substantial structures 
to a period of pecuniary 
ease and leisure. But 
that period did not ar- 
rive very speedily ; the 
war of man against na- 
ture occupied many 
years of toil. Forests 
were to be felled, and 
their giant roots ex- 
tracted ; huge rocks 
were to be removed 
from the surface of the 
soil, that the plough 
might have free play ; 
fences were to be erect- 
ed, and bounds defin- 
ed, and every hour had 
its occupation. This 
rocess of reclaiming 
and was interrupted 
and delayed by sick- 
ness and war. The 
savaze tribes, dispos- 
sesscd of their hunting 
grounds by the whites, 
rebelled st their 
destiny, and often, and 
for many years, the 
husbandman, us he till- 
ed his tieid-, carried 
his musket slung upon 
his back, and his pow- 
der-ho and bullet- 
pouch at his side, In 
the meai tim the hous- 
es first crected were 
gradually decaying ; 
and in oc-ss of time, 
as new dwewings were 
«recat, the od ones, 


has had many owners, and witnessed the departure of many genera 
tions. But there it stands unchanged, with a certain air of anti- 
quated gentility about it, though differing from every other build- 
ing in New England. A modern Ovid might describe it as a pet- 
ritied old gentleman—petrified as a punishment for old fogyism— 
the form of the cocked hat being retained to designate its former 
being. If it could only speak, what stories could it not tell of 
bygone times—what strange sights and sounds! Bat if there are 
any old manuscripts hid away in the wainscotings, be sure the 
rats have made nests of them years ago. How often those old 
walls must have echoed back the shouts of the sons of liberty, 
assembled in Old Faneuil to enunciate those doctrines that shook 
acrowned monarch on his throne, three thousand miles away ! 
Those old windows stared blankly down on the vast multitude 
that congregated here on the 5th of March, 1770; and the glass 
rattled in the hundred year-old sashes, when the fight was going 
on at Bunker Hill. Many and many a holiday pageant has pass- 
cd from beneath its shadow out into the sunshine of the square ; 
many and many a public funeral has the old house seen—for it 18 
a grand place to see sights, the neighborhood of Fancuil Hall. 
Many a funeral cortege has filed past the old house ; yet there it 
stands unchanging in the midst of change. The most sedate and 
old fashioned of all the houses in the city, dealing in the lightest 
of all commodities—feathers ! An interesting fact connecte 
with this house of the many gables is, that the wood of which it 
was built, was all grown on the site between the present building 
and Brattle Square. 


QUAKERS IN BOSTON, - 

The first Quakers who came to Boston arrived in May, 1656 
From 1664 to 1808, the Friends held regular meetings in Boston. 
This sect built the first brick meeting house in the town, some- 
where in the neighborhood of Brattle St, Church. In 1708 the 
society sold their house of worship, and the town authorities Te- 
fused permission to erect a new one of wood, A second brick 
edifice was erected in what was afterwards known as Quaker Lane, 
now Congress Street. Thix was destroyed in the great fire o 
176), but was immediately replaced, It stood till April, 1826, 
when it was sold and removed. Tt had hardiy been occupied for 
twenty years, A neat stone edifice was erected in Milton Blass. 
which is occasionally used for public worship. How differently 
the Friends are now regarded from what they were by the 4 
chusetts colonists in 1675, when a law was enacted subjecting every 

-rgon found at a Quaker meeting to be committed to jail, “to 
a the discipline of the house, and to he kept to work with 
and water, or else pay £5!"—Drake’s Llistory of Boston. 
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PHILLIPS, SAMPSON & CO.’S BOOKSTORE. 

There is no place of business in Boston fitted up more tastefal- 
ly and appropriately than the above lishment, No. 13 Winter 
Street. Messrs. Phillips, Sampson & Co. have the whole of the 
large granite building formerly occapied by Hovey & Co., and en- 
tirely remodelled after the designs of M. G. Wheelock, Esq., ar- 
chitect. ‘The lower room, devoted to the retail business, is one 
hundred feet deep and thirty or forty broad. It is lined with 
bookcases with glass doors, is partially lighted from above, 
and is nearly divided in the centre by a range of book shelves. 
The appearance of this room reminds us, in all except its great 
size, of a wealthy gentleman’s private library. Opening from 
this room are the apartments of the members of the firm, a pri- 
yate room and other offices. The second story is fitted up neatly 
and commodiously, and is filled with books ; and so with the third 
and even with the story above it. The different stories commu- 
nicate with each other and with the remotest parts of the build- 
ing by bells and by speaking tubes. There is an apparatus for 
raising and lowering books from one floor to another—every con- 
venience, in short, which can facilitate the dispatch ot business. 
The completeness and style of this great literary warehouse 
speak well for the prosperity of the firm, and also for the healthy 
condition of the public taste—for Messrs. Phillips, Sampson & 
Co. have published principally standard and not ephemeral works 
—the British poets, Shakspeare, the standard English historians 
and dramatists. Their imprint on the titlepage of a book is a 
voucher for its worth and a passport to success. We are pleased 
to find them lodged in such elegant quarters, and to learn that 
their enterprise is liberally rewarded. 


+ 


Decipeptr Porvutar.—We have found it utterly impossible 
to keep pace in our publication with the extraordinary demand 
for our Dollar Monthly Magazine. Edition after edition has been 
exhausted, until we can no longer supply back numbers. But, 
as will be seen elsewhere, we are now about to commence a new 
volume—volume first (six hundred pages) being completed with 
the number just issued. To secure the regular numbers there- 
rom, subscribers should send in their names and money at once. 
Each number is complete in itself. 


Betis.—We would refer our readers to A. Meneely’s Sons’ ad- 
vertisement on another page, respecting church bells, and bells of 
all kinds. This house, located at West Troy. N. Y., received the 
only silver medal awarded at the late Crystal Palace—a compli- 
ment well merited. There is as much difference in the manufac- 
ture of bells as in pianos, and Messrs. Meneelys have brought 
the art to the highest degree of perfection. 


Macainery.—Our constantly increasing business has rendered 
it necessary for us to place three more of Adams’s largest power 
presses upon our publications, making eleven which are running 
solely, and incessantly, on the Pictorial and Flag. 


Lapy Biesstncton.—Willis dons the armor, and couches 
spear fearlessly in honor of this fascinating woman’s fame. She 
was Ais friend when living, and we honor him for doing so. 


SPLINTERS. 


-».. Mr. Mason, our minister to France, has gone to Italy to 
recruit his health, with prospects of recovery. 

-++» A fair was lately held in this city to raise funds to send 
to the starving inhabitants of Zante. 

-++» Strawberries have lately been exhibited in this city at the 
confectioner’s windows—sight, free ; taste, expensive. 

+++. The firemen of Boston are unequalled for gallantry and 
endurance—as they showed at our last great fire. 

-++. John Wesley is said to have preached forty thousand times 
in fifty years. He was a faithful laborer in the vineyard. 

+» A man was forcibly ejected from the New Jersey Railroad 
cars, broke his leg, and recovered $4000 damages. 

++. The remains of Martin Van Buren, Jr., who died abroad, 
have been interred at Kinderhook in the family burying-ground. 

-++« The insurance companies of New York have organized 
an patrol for four fire districts. 

-++. The steamers are taking passengers from Boston to Port- 
land for one dollar. Cheap enough, and a very pleasant trip. 

-++» Lieut. R. I. Alexander, of the U. S. engineers, has been 
‘ppointed to superintend the construction of Minot Ledge Light. 

+++» Cardinal De Bonald, archbishop of Lyons, France, de- 
nounces the polka. Did he ever see the Galop Infernal? 

‘+++ Donald McKay’s Great Republic has been chartered by 
the British government to carry troops to the Crimea. 

»+++ Signor Mario talks about going to fight in the Crimea. 
It is doubted whether he really goes. 
sts» After the Ist of May every vessel of the British mercan- 
tile marine will have a number assigned her. 

+++» A lady editor out west says that “kisses are an acknowl- 

institution.” That smacks of common sense. 

+++» Ex-President Fillmore is about to visit Europe, and has 
_ his residence in Buffalo. 

hen y have been literally roasting alive in Australia. 
Thermometer in the sum 150 degrees. 

*s» In New York, Wm. C. Valentine, charged with being 
Soncerned in the slave trade, has been acquitted. 


MODERN MARRIAGES. 

We have just been reading in Madame de Margucrittes’s “ Ins 
and Outs of Paris,” how they manage marriages in France. It 
is “shocking, quite shocking, positively shocking.” A mother 
commissions a female acquaintance, perhaps to look out an elig- 
ible match for her daughter, who is of such an age and has so 
much for a dowry. The agent hunts up a suitable young gentle- 
man and sounds him on the subject—perhaps he is shown the 
lady at the opera. The young lady herself, knowing, from the 
restrictions under which young girls labor, that she shall have no 
opportanity of making a selection for herself, accepts. The bride- 
groom’s mamma, accompanied by her son, comes in state on a 
certain evening and makes a formal request for the young lady’s 
hand. The young lady’s mamma accepts ; the young lady bursts 
into tears and throws herself into the arms of the bridegroom’s 
mamma ; the bridegroom, without bursting into tears, throws 
himself into the arms of the bride’s mamma. Tableau—tears, 
smiles, congratulati servants enter with refreshments. The 
courtship, which is very reserved, lasts just as long as the lawyers 
are occupied in drawing up the contract. Then the negotiating 
lady comes in state, preceded by an enormous trunk. Mamma 
and the bride receive her, never, of course, heeding the trunk. 
Then the lady makes a speech, opens the trunk, and presents 
the bride with the corbeille, namely, the wedding dress, veil and 
wreath, two or three Cashmere shawls, ditto velvet dresses, a set 
of furs, a set of lace flounces, a watch, a fan, a prayer-book and 
a purse of gold. These come from the bridegroom. In return, 
the lady gets a bracelet from the bride, with many thanks for the 
presents and the hasband. The mother scolds the useless mag- 
nificence displayed, when he comes at night. The bride says : 
“ Ah, monsieur !’’ blushes, and throws herself into her mother’s 
arms. Then the mamma gives her present to the intended—six 
cambric shirts and six white cravats, the whole trimmed with Va- 
lenciennes, chosen with an eye to the future pocket-handkerchiefs 
of the bride; for, after the wedding day, what man will be be- 
decked with lace? At last comes the signing of the contract. 
The bride takes one step into the world she receives her visitors, 
speaks, nay, converses with all except the intended—that would 
be improper. She gives tokens of affection to her unmarried rel- 
atives, bought from the purse in the corbeille. The wonders of 
the corbeille are displayed in one room, while the trousseau of the 
bride, given by the mother, is exhibited in another. Embroidery, 
linen, cambric, laces, etc., are here lavished on the personal under- 
clothing of the bride, made up in dozens and dozens of each arti- 
cle—with piles on piles of table cloths, sheets, towels etc.—all 
marked with embroidered marks and tied with pink and blue rib- 
bons. Then comes the civil ceremony: and two days after, the 
last scene of all—in the church of St. Sulpice.” 

We have no doubt that Madame de Maguerittes has given a fair 
account of these French doings. Of course our national pride 
swells at the reflection that we do not manage matrimonial mat- 
ters in the style of these “ confounded foreigners.” No! here the 
parties themselves are entrusted with the acquaintanceship and 
courtship—and in the course of a month’s flirtation at a fashion- 
able watering place, or at balls and parties during the season, 
the young lady and the young gentleman have ample opportunity 
of becoming acquainted with each other’s character, and of calm- 
ly calculating the chances of happiness in a partnership that is 
to last for life. Here the dowry is not discussed, first of all, by 
the old folks, and we presume no one will deny that a young gen- 
tleman who should suffer himself to be influenced by mercenary 
views in addressing a young lady, or a young lady who should 
think one moment of the wealth of her fu/or, would be instantly 
sent to Coventry by all respectable persons. 

Let us thank Heaven that we are not as those benighted Gauls 
are on the banks of the Seine—that we marry always for love, 
and yet our love is always sustained by prudence and judgment 
—that the almighty dollar is never thought of in a matrimonial 
connection, and that the golden age is practically restored among 
us in all its pristine purity. 
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“ Woman 1n THE Nineteentn Century.”—This celebrated 
work by the lamented Margaret Fuller Ossoli, on which, more 
than on any other production of hers, her fame will rest, having 
been out of print for some years, Messrs. Jewett & Co. of this 
city have published a very neat edition of it. Far from being 
Utopian in her views, the authoress inculcates doctrines that few 
will hesitate to embrace. She does not desire that woman be 
thrust into the sphere of man, but that she be exalted and refined 
in her own. 

ConFrerRENcE at Vienna.—One of the pictures in a late 
London Illustrated News, is a magnificent view of a square 
room, a table and a dozen arm chairs. The occupants have 
“ stepped out.” This is the scene of the so celebrated Vienna 
Conference. 


> 


A Prepiction.—If Louis Napoleon takes command in the 
Crimea and fails to take Sebastopol, he will most certainly lose 
the throne of France. Nothing is so fatal to the popularity of a 
French sovereign as a want of military success. 


+ 


Tue Merroporis.—A splendid steamer of this name, of 
2200 tons burthen, commanded by Captain Brown, has been 
placed on the Fall River route. This is an admirable line, and 
liberally patronized. 


Suaxsreare.—Nearly three hundred years have elapsed since 
the birth of Shakspeare, without produciig his like. How many 
centuries will elapse before we shall have a Shakspeare ! 


» 
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BALLOU’S DOLLAR MONTHLY. 
The present number of Battov’s Dottar Maca 
zine (being the number for June) closes Volume 1., and the next 
the July number, will commence Volume II., there being two 


volumes to the year, of six hundred pages each. This will form 
as large a volume as can be conveniently and safely bound up 
together, and we are prepared to bind such numbers as are brought 
in, neatly and uniformly, at a charge of thirty seven cents each ; the 
price being in accordance with the cheapness of the Magazine. 

The unprecedented success of this remarkably cheap publica- 
tion since its commencement, has surpassed all former experience, 
and has induced the proprietor to make liberal expenditures to 
render it as perfect in its character for pleasant and instructive 
reading, for intelligence, news and amusement, as careful man- 
agement and untiring assiduity can accomplish ; making it liter- 
ally, what it pretends to be, the cheapest magazine in the world. 

> The present forms, therefore, an excellent time for the 
commencement of subscriptions. Any person enclosing one dollar 
to the proprietor, as below, will receive the Magazine one year. 

M. M. BALLOU, 
Corner of Tremont and Bromfield Streets, Boston, Mass. 
EUROPEAN HOSPITALS. 

We can form some idea of the character of a nation by the pro- 
vision it makes for the alleviation of the sufferings flesh is heir to. 
Now the city of Paris, with a population of a million of inhabit- 
ants, has more than 10,000 beds in its hospitals. St. Petersburg, 
with a population of 476,000 inhabitants, and an annual mortality 
of from ten to eleven thousand, has 6000 beds. At Vienna, with 
a population of 400,000 souls, and an annual mortality of eight 
or nine thousand, 3000 beds. At Warsaw, population 150,000, 
14,000 beds. London is at the foot of the scale. This city, which 
contains not less than 2,000,000 inhabitants, and whose annual 
mortality # 45,000, only has 5000 hospital beds, that is to say, 
half what Paris has, for twice the population. In cities of less 
importance in England, the same thing is observed—there is a 
very small number of hospital beds. At Manchester, for instance, 
an exclusively manufacturing city of 360,000 souls, whose labor- 
ing population is so dense and so unfortunate, there are only 193 
beds in the hospitals. It is true that the English workhouses 
supply the places of hospitals in many respects, at least for the 
poor, who are assisted by their parishes. 
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Bau tHE Scutpror.—Our talented young townsman is hard 
at work in Florence. He is a man of great talent and great ver- 
satility—a fine musician, an excellent painter and an admirable 
modeller. With Italian live models to work from—figures such 
as cannot be procured here, and living in such an atmosphere, 
we expect from him works which will render his name immortal. 
It is a triumph for young America to be sending first rate sculp- 
tors, painters and singers to Italy—the birthplace and the home 
of art. 

> 

Money.—It is gratifying to learn from various parts of the 
country, of the gradual but sure improvement in business, and of 
the increasing abundance of money. Every reasonable conjecture 
leads to the expectation of a good fall business in all lines of 
commercial enterprise. 


New Type.—We are having a superb new font of type cast for 
the Pictorial, and shall on the first of July, being the commence- 
ment of the ninth volume, don a new and elegant suit. We have 
also in store some splendid illustrations for forthcoming numbers. 


An Epiror on tne Bencu.—Henry Carter, Esq., editor of 
the Portland Advertiser, has been appointed a police judge. 


MARRIAGES. 


In this city, by Rev. Dr. Vinton, Mr. David R. Whitney to Miss Sophia P . 
Dunn; by Rev. Mr. King, Mr. Samuel M. Hobbs to Miss Mary Jane C. Walden, 
of Chepatchet, R. I.; by Rev. Mr. Worcester, Mr. John Vernon Milmer, of 
Bloomington, I1l., to Miss Angeline Baker, of Brookline; by Rev. Mr. Robbins, 
Mr Mores T. Davis to Miss Charlotte Augusta Babson; by Rev. Mr. Streeter, 
Rev. Charles Spear, editor of Prisoner’s Friend, to Mrs. Catherine Swan Brown , 
of Hubbardston ; also, same evening, by Rev. Mr. Parker. Mr. John U. Haynes 
to Miss Fanny S8., daughter of Rev. Charles Spear.—At Salem, by Rev. Dr. 
Worcester, Mr. Jonathan (. Kimball to Mrs. Sophia Bennett; by Rev. Mr. 
Frothingham, Mr. William 3. Daland, of New York, to Miss Lucy Ellen Good- 
hue.— At Wenham, by Kev. Mr. Taylor, Mr. Hiram Alden, of Natick. to Mrs. 
Nancy Hobbs.—At Danversport. by Rev. Mr. Uhaffin, Mr. Ezekiel Darling to 
Mrs. Maria Harmon.—At Lowell. by Rev. Mr. Studley, Mr. Bevjavin F. Cole, 
of Biddeford. to Miss Susan M. Grouard, of tireat Falls, N. H.—At Topsfield, 
by Rev. Mr. McLoud, Mr. Benjamin U. Dodd to Miss Lucey A. Wilson; Mr . 
Thomas F. Ferguson to Miss Sarah A. Homan.—At Newburyport. by Rev. Mr. 
Fiske, Mr. Levi P. Webster, of Kingston. N. H., to Miss Esther M. Chase —At 
Spencer, by Rev. Mr. Dodd, Mr. Augustus C. Prouty to Miss Olive J. Brewer. — 
At West Brookfield, by Kev. Mr. Higginson. of Woreester, Mr. Henry B. Black- 
well, of Cincinnati, Ohio, to Miss Lucy Stone.—At Portland, by Rev. Mr. 
Pratt, Mr. John H. Riley, of Boston, to Miss Lucy Gerts.— At Buffalo, N. Y., 
Charles S. Dayton, M. D., to Miss Lucy P. Beaman, of Hadley, Mass. 


DEATHS. 


In this city, Mr. Alexander Simson, printer, 28; Mr. John B. Tillotson, of 
Farmington, Conn., 20; Mr. Reuben Richards, 63; Miss Mary “aliahan, 76 — 
At Charlestown, Mr. Marshall N. Kenny. 40: Mrs. Ann Hillis Kettell, 72; Mrs. 
Sarah Tay, 62; Mrs. Mary, widow of the late Hon. Benjamin Thompson, 56.— 
Harriet Ann, only daughter of Mr. Edwin and Mrs. Harriet N. A. Lord, 9 
years 3 months.— At Chelsea, Mrs. Doreas Amory, 68; Mrs Mary Jane, wife 
of Mr. Gearfield Learned, 45.— 4t Medford, Mr. Jeremiah Seabury. of Uharles- 
town.—At Dorchester, Widow Elizabeth Coffin, late of Boston, 69 —At Cam- 
bridgeport, Mr. James Atwood. 54—At Somerville, Mr. William Eddy. of 
New Bedford, 46.—At Lynn, Widow Elizabeth Brown. 92.— At Lynnfield, Mrs. 
Lydia Ann, wife of Mr. Alfred Skinner, 26; also, Mr. Alfred Skinner. 30: Mr. 
Abraham Reynolds, 30.—At Salem, Mr. Stephen W Millett, 36; Mrs. Mary 
Eliza. wife of Mr. Charles Friend, 21; Mra. Sally, wife of William Roberts, 
Esq., 71.—At Framingham, Mr. Ouslow Hemenway, 30.—At North Bridgewa- 
ter, Mr. J. Otis Battles, 33.—At Taunton. Mr. Pa Dean, 60.— At Attle- 
borough, Mra. Mary Walker, wife of Mr. Ezra Walker, 60.—At Millbury, Mre. 
Lucey D. Holman, 50.— At Worcester, Mrs. Blizabeth M. Pearce, 47; Mra. Dolly 
B., wife of Mr. Albert Gould, 34; Widow Rachel Colburn, 74.— At Shutesbury, 
Widow Phebe Dutton, 91.—At Nantucket, Cupt. Wibism B. Harris. 39.— At 
Smithfield, R. I., Rev. David M. Burdick, formerly of Newport —At Yazoo 
City, Miss., Rev. Oliver A. Shaw, native of Lexington, Mass., 57.—At Car- 
roliton, La., Mrs. M. D. Everett, late of Canton, Mass., 23. 
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EDITORIAL MELANGE. 

Messrs. J. C. Dows & Co., in a communication to one of the 
San Francisco papers, state that five thousand gallons of distilled 
liquors have been consumed each day in California for the last 
four years, of which they at present furnish one thousand. The 
total consumed for four years past is, according to their calcula- 
tion, about 122,600 hogsheads. —— Fanny Kemble gave to the 
tewn in New England, where she has her cottage perch, a clock 
with such an enormous dial, that the time may be seen a mile or 
more. —— Matt J. Ward, who shot the schoolmaster, Butler, is 
said to be the lion of the streets of New Orleans. He sports a 
span of bay horses, beautifully caparisoned, and a splendid, car- 
riage, and upon the box sit two colored men, with blue suits, 
white gloves, black hats, a green band around, and a small feather 
upon the upper edge. —— Great things are expected in the com- 
ing season of the Genesee wheat crop, and in Illinois, Missouri, 
Qhio and other western States, agricultural prospects are cheer- 
ing. —— The book publishers of New York have formed them- 
selves into a society “ For the transaction of such business con- 
nected with the interest of the trade as may come before it,” and 
for “ the cultivation of social intercourse among the trade.”——Dr. 
Charles A. Peck has been released from imprisonment in Cuba, 
and returned home. —— Miss Lydia Barnard, of Amherst, now 
in her one hundredth year, on the 23d ult. walked to a neighbor- 
ing house a distance of half a mile or more, and up a very steep 
and le igthy hill, in good time and spirits. Miss Barnard’s moth- 
er iived to the age of one hundred and two. —— Montreal is said 
to be agitating the project of a ship canal from the St. Lawrence 
to Lake Champlain. —— A few days since, the new bridge over 
the Blackstone river, between Woonsocket and Blackstone, fell 
to ruins. A gentleman had just walked across the structure, and 
barely reached the western shore, when it went down with a thun- 
dering crash. —— The Austin State Gazette states that in Texas 
more than one half of the native children between five and fifteen 
years of age are not in school. The officers of the missing 
sloop-of-war Albany have been stricken from the rolls of the navy 
department as men deceased, and their places have been filled by 
the promotion of surviving juniors in the respective grades, all 
hope of their being now alive, on the sea or on the land, having 
been abandoned by the government. —— The remains of Martin 
Van Buren, Jr. have arrived at Kinderhook from France. He 
was 42 years old.—— The clipper ship Great Republic, 3500 
tons, has been chartered by the French government to carry horses 
and troops from Marseilles to the Crimea at 17 shillings per ton 
register per month, payable monthly in advance. A pair of 
lovers of the ripe age of 70 and 65, were married a few days ago, 
at Louisville, Ky. —— Stephen E. Glover, a well known merchant 
of New York, has been arrested on a charge of fitting out the 
barque Milandon for the slave trade, and required to give bail in 
$20,000. —— Mr. Roebling, the engineer of the suspension bridge, 
tried to sound the Niagara river under the bridge, with a wire to 
which was attached a 42-pound weight. It was of no use; the 
current was so powerful as to throw the weight to the top of the 
water. —— Twelve hundred and fifty-four brick buildings were 
erected in St. Louis during the past year. Some of them cost 
$30,000 to $100,000. Total cost estimated at $3,811,000. —— A 
calf recently escaped from its keepers in Rochester, and jumping 

into the Genessee river, above the falls, passed over, a distance of 
90 feet, into the surging water below. Strange to say, it reached 
the shore unhurt. —— In Paris, Me., a few days since, a young 
man by the name of Andrew J. Howard was attacked by a young 
bear, which he succeeded in killing with a club. The Phila 
delphia Pennsylvanian says the States of New Jersey, Delaware 
and Pennsylvania are apportioned off into districts by associations 
of potatoe swindlers, by whom the crop is bought up, and the 
prices controlled, subjecting citizens to great extortion. —— We 
are bound to be honest, but not to be rich. 


Rvussia.—It is said that the gold mines of the Ural Mountains, 
which separate European Russia from Russia in Asia, are at least 
fifty per cent. more productive this year than ever before. This 
will add materially to the income of the Czar. The manufacture 
of arms and implements of warfare in Russia is very largely car- 
ried on at the present time, and a vast number of foreign artifi- 
cers, chiefly Germans, are employed. 
+ 

Peaxuts.—The Norfolk Herald says that $20,000 worth of 
peanuts have been shipped to the North, from that city the last 
year, through the agency of a single house. The Herald is prob- 
ably aware that legislation would languish and no theatricals 
flourish without the stimulus of this delicious fruit. If the 
South wish to strike a death-blow at the North, it has only to 
withhold our supply of peanuts. 


Queen Vicronia.—They say this lady is going to Paris. We 
wonder if Louis Napoleon will show her the places glorified by 
the massacre of the people of Paris on the 3d and 4th of Decem- 
ber, and the tribune where he swore to support the constitution 
and the republic. 

Mystic Hart, Meprogp.—The terms of the Young Ladies’ 
School, at Mystic Hall, West Medford, are $300 per year, or $100 
per term, for boarding pupils, and $100 per year, or $30 per term, 
for day scholars, including the use of horses, bath-house, gymna- 
sium, ete. 


A Revic.—In removing @ quantity of rubbish from the garret 
of the house lately occupied by Mrs. Van Rensselaer, deceased, 
there was found the original charter of the city of Albany, granted 
by Queen Anne. 


Wayside Gatherings. 


lish, was started in 
t is called the “ Uri- 


A newspaper, printed in Chinese and E 
San Francisco on the Ist of January last. 
ental, or Tung Ngai-San-Luk.” 


Coal from the British Provinces can now be bought in this city 
for six dollars per ton. Last fall, five dollars and fifty cents per 
chaldron was freely paid for freight on the article to ton. 


The gross receipts of the U. S. Treasury for the quarter ending 
2ist of April, reach $14,766,000; while the expendicures of the 
same period amounted to $15,572,000. 

The estimated revenue of Canada for 1855, is $4,266,000, and 
the anticipated expenditure is $4 252,000. It is believed that the 
customs will furnish $3,400,000 of the revenue. 

More than two thousand og will bear the date of 1855, as 
already five hundred have n issued during the first quarter. 
Thus far, over twelve thousand patents have appeared since 1836. 


The emperor of the French has offered 1000 guineas, open to 
Great Britain and Ireland, for a perfect broke charger for the em- 
press. It must be thorough-bred, quiet with troops, and stand 
tire. 

The State Department, in reply to the Russian minister, has 
decided that American vessels sold to aliens, and then repurchased 
by Americans, cannot receive a register as vessels of the United 
States. 

The receipts from the Schuylkill coal region the week ending 
April 29th, were the largest ever known. ‘The Reading Railroad 
carried 55,096 tons, and the Schuylkill Canal 34,228—in all, 
nearly 90,000 tons. 

Young Leet, convicted in Trumbull county, Ohio, of causing 
the death of his sister with strychnine he had prepared for poison- 
ing his father, has been sentenced to the penitentiary for fifteen 
years. 


A merchant in Burlington, Vt., having sunk his shop floor a 
couple of feet, announces in the Sentinel that “in consequence of 
recent improvements, goods will be sold considerably lower than 
formerly.” 

The Alabama Journal complains that little respect was paid 
to the recommendation of the governor to observe a day of fast- 
ing and prayer. Churches were not opened, and few places of 
business were closed. 

The Portland State of Maine mentions that the British ship 
“City of Montreal ”’ has received a cargo of ice for Liverpool— 
rather a new export from Portland to Europe. The ice was pro- 
cured from Sebago pond. 

The Ripley (Ind.) circuit court have sentenced Mr. Muir to 
the penitentiary for two years for forging a note for $25. Mr. 
Muir is probably the richest man in Ripley county, Ind. It is 
supposed his property is worth near $100,000. 

The champion of woman’s rights has surrendered to the foe of 
womankind. Fair Lucy Stone has been subdued by the bewitch- 
ing shafts of Cupid, aud is now bound in the silken chains of 
matrimony. 

The ceiling and joists of a school-house in Brownsville, Licking 
county, Ohio, fell, a few days since, while the school was in ses- 
sion, breaking a number of desks and seats, without seriously in- 
juring a single child. 

A number of the troops intended for the expedition against the 
Indians have already left St. Louis for Fort Leavenworth. No 
less than 5000 barrels of flour, at $12 per bbl., have been pur- 
chased at St. Louis for the expedition. 

The Rhode Island Legislature has passed an act, making it a 
penal offence for any railway conductor to pass free any person 
whatsoever, over any of the railways within the limits of that ex- 
tensive State, including the Providence Plantations ! 

Fragments of bills, sufficient to show that at least fifteen dollars 
had been abstracted and converted by the rats to their own use, 
were recently found in a rat’s nest under the counter of a man in 
Boston, who had missed money from his till. 

M. Le Verrier has officially announced the discovery, on the 
evening of the 6th April, by Mr. Chacornac, of a small planet of 


“the eleventh magnitude, in the thirteenth hour of right-ascension. 


This new planet, if an asteroid, forms the thirty-fourth of the group. 


Moses Einstein, of Kingston, N. C., blew up his store on the 
evening of the 1th ult., by “ unthoughtfally” placing a lighted 
cigar on a key of powder! ‘The explosion is said to have caused 
every house in the village to quake, shattering Mr. E.’s store to 
atoms, and injuring him very much, if not fatally. 

On the 23d ult, a citizen of Beloit, Wisconsin, was awakened 
by the noise of a burglar,.who fired a pistol at him as he sprang 
from his bed. Snatching a gun from the wall he shot the intru- 
der dead, and then hastily calling the nearest neighbor, examined 
the body and discovered that the robber and would-be murderer 
was that neighbor’s son. 


A handsome cane, superbly mounted with gold, procured from 
the hermitage grounds near the tomb of General Jackson, was 
presented to the late Emperor of Russia in December last. Count 
Nesselrode acknowledged the gift, of which, he said, the emperor 
had a lively appreciation, and expressed his gratitude for the sen- 
timent which dictated the present. 

The artesian well in Selma, Ala., which had reached a depth 
of 440 feet, and was delivering nearly 500 gallons of water per 
minute, suddenly sank some 16 or 20 feet below the surface, for 
an extent of about 300 yards in length, and of a varying width. 
The most extraordinary consequence of this phenomenon is, that 
all the wells in the vicinity have become dry. 

In Redford, New York, a few days since, a house was struck 
by lightning, and the subtle fluid, after performing various queer 
antics, passed through a feather er upon which a man and his 
wife were reposing, singing the feathers a: it went, and severely 
burned the unfortunate slumbers, who had imagined themselves 
safe on a feather bed. 

During the recent extensive fires in South Carolina, a culvert 
on the railroad was destroyed, and the train would have been pre- 
ave into the opening, but for the forethought and courage of 
a little girl, who ran down the road and waited for the train, 
when she stood on the road and waved her bonnet to the conduc- 
tor asa signal to stop. ‘The latter stopped the train and ascer- 
tained the danger, by which he saved his own life and the lives of 
the passengers. 

Sebastopol is distant from St. Petersburgh 1392 miles (2080 
versts). uriers convey the mails on four-wheeled carts, drawn 


by three horses, and driven at a rapid pace to Moscow, about nine 
hundred and fifty miles (1426 verats), from whence they go by 
railway to the capital. From five days to a week is occupied in 
at the Czar has his despatches three or 

r of his crowned opponents, unless it 
cau possibly obtain theirs. 


the entire journey; so 
four days earlier than ei 
be the 


Foreign Items. 


One of the largest distilleries in Scotland, the Leith distillery, 
where 1,200,000 gallons of whiskey used annually to be made, has 
just been converted into a flour mill. 

A monument is being erected by order of Queen Victoria, in 
St. Thomas’s Church at the Isle of Wight, to the Princess Eliza- 
beth, danghter of Charles I., who was buried there. 


A committee has reported in favor of the imposition of a mu- 
nicipal tax on all carriages circulating in Paris. Their number 
is estimated at 7000, witl?20,000 horses; and the aggregate sum 
which the proposed tax would bring into the city treasury, is 
$124,000 a year. 

A rumor prevails in Vienna that the Emperor Napoleon is to 
visit that city after his visit to London; also, that the Emperor 
Francis Joseph and Queen Victoria will at the same time visit 
his majesty at Paris during the Exhibition. The queen will 
occupy the Tuileries. 

The London Lancet comes to the conclusion that the use of 
chloroform must be measurably abandoned. There is no doubt, 
says the Lancet, that the novelty of the practice, the remarkable 
effects produced, and the freedom from risk, too unhesitatingly 
asserted, have led to very grave abuses. 

The Russians have established two fortified camps, each of 
30,000 men, one between Mittau and Riga, and the ovher between 
Revel and Narva, to defend the Baliic provinces. All the har- 
bors are being blocked up by sunken ships, so as to obstruct the 
entry of hostile fleets. 

The Portuguese minister of finance having resorted to the novel 
expedient of appointing a committee of noble ladies to raise a 
loan of £12,000 to re-adorn the opera house for the majority of 
Don Pedro, September next, the Lisbon capitalists were unable tq 
resist such powerful applicants. 

In order to repair certain losses sustained in 1848, Rossini pro- 
poses to sell to any amateur or speculator who chooses to become 
the purchaser, the entire copyright of a‘ Macbeth” that he has 
lately composed. The Marquis of Hertford proposes to acquire 
possession of the work for 200,000f. 


Sands of Gold. 


.... Wealth of mind is poverty of happiness.—Deluzy. 


.... Love often re-illumes his extinguished flame at the torch 
of jealousy.—Lady Blessington. 


.... What is sweeter, and yet more painful to the heart, than 
the forbidden love ?—Kozlay. 


...+ The chief requisites for a courtier are a flexible conscience 
and an inflexible politeness.—Lady Blessington. 


..+. Ido not see how one can believe in endless Jove who sees 
the changes of the seasons. Nature teaches us everything. —Deluzy. 


Knowledge is a common and unappropriable property of 
mankind—a ray of heavenly light which streams through the 
darkness of the night.—Aoz/ay. 

.... Courage, when genuine, is never cruel. 
It foresees evil. Its trepidations come either before or after dan- 
ger. In the midst of peril it is calm and cool. It is generous, 
especially to the fallen. It is seldom attained.—Jean Paul. 


.... A man must master his learning, and not be mastered by 
it. The learning of Mather fastened upon his mind like the with- 
ering and strangling ivy ; that of Southey is sustained by him as 
graceful as the tendrils of a vine, and adorns him with fruit as 
with clusters of grapes. — Goethe. 


.... While some are willing to wed Virtue for her personal 
charms, others are engaged to take her for the sake of the expect- 
ed dowry; and since her followers and admirers have so little 
hopes of her at present, it were a pity, methinks, to reason them 
out of any imagined advantage in reversion.—Fitzosborn. 

.... It isathing morally impossible for persons proud and 
ambitious to frame their minds to an impartial, unbiased consid- 
eration of a religion that teaches nothing but self denial and the 
cross. .Humility is the Christian’s greatest honor ; and the higher 
men climb, the farther they are from heaven.—Burder. 


..-» If you wish to know yourself, look, when you travel, at 
the tombs which border the road. There rest the bones and light 
ashes of kings, tyrants and wise men—of all those who were 

roud of their birth, their wealth, their glory, and their beauty. 
ene of all these advantages saved thém from death; all share 
the same sepulchre.— Menander. 


It is not fierce. 


Joker's Budget. 


An Irish painter declared in an Irish journal, that, among other 
portraits, he has a representation of “‘ Death as large as life.” 

“ Waiter, bring me some come corn,” said a boarder to a green 
Irish servant. ‘‘ Hey?” said Paddy, leaning down to catch the 
accent. ‘‘ No, no—corn!” replied the guest. 

A young stock broker having married a fat old widow with 
$100,000, says it wasn’t his wife’s face that attracted him 50 
much as the figure. 

Some lone bachelor is guilty of the following: ‘“ Why is the 
heart of a lover like the sea serpent ?”—“ se it is the secreter 
(sea-critter) of great sighs (size).”’ 

“Why are a gentleman in practising pistol-shooting, and & 
lady in carrying a muff, alike ?’—* Because they both do it to 
keep their hands in.” 

A lady went into a hardware store, in which there were & 
couple of clerks, and called for a pair of snuffers. “ Suppose 
you take us,” said oue of the clerks, “we both snuff.” The lady 
didn’t buy. 

Frenchmen are, by nature, dramatic. Before a gentleman of 
Paris severs his jugular, he so arranges his boots, table and coal- 
seuttle, that they may “form a picture” the moment the police 
dash his bed-room open. 

A paper dealer hearing a remarkable rapping medium spoken 
of, asserted that it was nothing—for he himself had reams 0 
double mediums in his warehouse! He was allowed to violate 
the Maine Law at his own expense, 

Ugliness is indicative of small intellect. You could not learn 
a bull-dog to “do a trick” in four months, If you’re looking for 
an intelligent man, therefore, never consult a person who wears & 
frown, or takes to sulkiness, 

“ Ah,” said Dr, Boomerang, meeting a patient of his in Wash- 
ington Street, “I need not ask you the cause of your being out 
again Ry. followed my prescriptions.” —“ No, I didn’t, doctor. 
Hf I had done so, I should have been adead man; for I threw 
them out of the window.” 
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BALLOU’S PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 
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OTICE TO ADVERTISERS — One page only of 
this paper is devoted to advertisements. The im- 
nense circulation of the PicrortaL (being over one hun- 
dred thousand copies werkly), forms a vehicle of adver- 
tiseement that is rarely offered to the public. Another fact 
which greatly enhances the value of the PictontAL as an 
advertising medium is, that it is presereed, and not de- 
stroyed after being read, being regularly bound up every 
fix months, so that each advertisement (all being placed 
on the inside of the paper) becomes a permanent card of 
the advertiser's business for years to come. 
(> ron Apvertisine.— Fifty cents per line. in 
all cases, without regard to length or the continuance of 


same. 
must be sent in two weeks in advance of 
the period of their publication, as our edition is so large 
that it oceuples fourteen days in printing. Address, post- 
paid. .M. BALLOU, Publisner and Proprietor. 
Corner of Tremont and Bromfield Sts., Boston, Mass. 


WANTED IMMEDIATELY! 
AGENTS IN EVERY COUNTY IN THE UNITED STATES, 
© aid in opening the eyes of the blind, by spreading 
throughout the length and breadth of our glorious 
Repablic, a new and important book. which should be in 
the hands of every true American and patriot, entitled 


“DANGER IN THE DARK!” 
BY REV. ISAAC KELSO. 


This os book. which has been published bat 
a few weeks, already reached its thirty firat edition, 
and there is an edition now in press of 10,000 copies. 
From present appearance .:, its sale will far surpass that of 
any book ever published in América. 

Sent forth in the guise of fiction. and clad in the habili- 
ments of romance, this brilliant work exhibits a vivid and 
striking picture of anti Romaniem. in all its 
grim, repulsive features, hideous forms and infernal ma- 
chinations. Like the sudden flash of a policeman’s lan- 
tern upon a midnight scene of a crime. it unveils, in a 
startling aspect, the dark designs. insidious movements 
and hidden policy of the Papal Hierarchy, and brings to 
light the duplicity, infamous plottings, craft and trickery 

ractised in our midst by the Order of the Jesuite. a 
brotherhood of pious assassine, the vilest and most derpi- 
cable of our race, who seek to stifle the breath of liberty. 
and subvert the free institutions of our glorious republic. 
while they owe allegiance to a foreign despot. and bow to 
amaster at Rome! Upon the guilty heads of these sworn 
enemies to civil and religious liberty, the author huris 
with giant force the fearful thunderbolts of a just con- 
demnation; and especially repels, with burning indigna- 
tion, their audacious assaults upon the common schools 
of our country. 

To the cultivated mind, this book furnishes a rare intel- 
lectual treat, and happily combining. as it does, amuse- 
ment with instruction. ites pages caunot fail to del ght 
every class of readers. 

It has received the highest recommendations from the 

ress, both east and west It contains 300 pages J2mo., 

and in beautiful embossed muslin, gilt back and side. 
Price, $1. On the receipt of $1, a sample copy will be 
mailed to any part of the United States and Canada, post- 
age paid. For further information, address. postpaid, 
H. M. RULISON, 
Quaker City Publishing House. 82 South 3d St., Philadel- 
phia; Queen City Publishing House, 115 1-2 Main Street, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. may 26 


MARGARET FULLER OSSOLI, 
WE SHALL PUBLISH ABOUT THE 20TH OF MAY, 


Woman in the Nineteenth Century, 


From the pen of the extraordinary woman whore name 
heads this advertisement. It is a work which will cause 
asensation in two hemispheres. It will make a 12mo. 
volume of 400 pp. Price, #1. 


JOHN P. JEWETT & Co., Publishers, 
2 117 WASHINGTON 8T., BOSTON. may 19 


THE MUSICAL WORLD. 
A LITERARY AND FINE ART PAPER. 

INpUCEMENTS : 

1. Two exquisite line engravings to exch subscriber, one 
of Mozart, and one of Grist Sent safely by mail. 

2 Fresh music, four sheets every week, which are paged 
separately, and can be detached at the end of the 
ear, forming a volume of the choicest miscellaneous 
music. instrumental and vocal. 

8. Entertaining and instructive reading—comprising 
spicy translations from foreign journals, choice selec- 
tions from English magazines and new books, art 
criticisms and condensed news of the artistic world. 

Terms —83, invariably in advance. 

Now is the time to subacribe, commencing with the 
new volume. RK. STURKS WILLIS, 

may 12 eop4t 257 Broadway, New York. 


BELLS! BELLS! BELLS! 


(vHURCH, Factory, Steamboat, tive, Planta- 
tion, and other BELLA, with the different styles of 
hangings, constantly on hand, and can be shipped in any 
tion, at a moment's notice. 
A. MENEELY’S SONS, 
West Troy, New York. 
AcENTs.—Hitchcock & Co , 116 Broadway, New York; 
Kellogg, Cobb & Co.. 61 Water Street, Boston ; Kellogg & 
Andrews, 27 North Fifth Street, Philadelphia; Kaymond 
& Ward, Chicago, Ul., and Stark, Day & Stauffer, New 
Orleans. may 26 
“DODWORTH BAND SCHOOL,” 
BDITED BY A. DODWORTH. 
S is an instructor for every instrument used in a 
Brass Band;*alvo, Military tics and duty of a 
band, together with KLeven Pisces or Music, arranged 
with full score. Priee only #2. Orders by mail promptly 
Attended to. Addess HAKVE? B. DWORTH, 


(Leader of 


4 765 TEACH BRS have given their recommendation 
Yin favor of 

ELEMENTS OF GRAMMAR, 
a best Book on this subject ever published for 
Schools. Price, 25 cents. Copiea seut by mail; 
paid on receipt of price to the publishers. 

DANIBL BUKGESS & Co., 
may 19 2t 60 John Street, New York. 


BesTieuL ENGRAVINGS, in great variety, for 
52 Corn 


my at 50 and hill, Boston, by 
y 19 6t FREDERICK PARKER & Co. 
NEW STORE. 


THOMAS RESTIEAUX 
Has the Pleasure to announce that he has opened his 
Store, No. 29 TREMONT STREET, opposite to the 
ae Museum, where he will give his personal tion 
and sale of PURE MEDICINES. 


TO ENGINEERS AND SURVEYORS, 
Subscribers have on hand and for sale, TasoDo- 
TRANGITS, Transit Compasses, Com- 
Laveune Rops, Drawino [x@rRUMENTS, CHAINS, 
ete., made in a superior manner and warranted. 
A. MENBELY’S SONS, 
= __ Weat Troy, New York. 


Reliable. —Asa remed for Coughs, etc., we cannot 
of Wistar's Balsam To to the 
The Wild in relieving ond throat diseases. 

Cherry is too well known to need puffing. 


A.W. LADD & CO’/S 
CELEBRATED GRAND ACTION 
PIANO FORTES. 


t that these are 
the BEST SQUARE PfANO FORKTES MADE IV THE 
WOKLD. For Evenness, Purity and Brilliancy of Tone, 
they stand UNRIVALLED. Among the many improvements 
which we have made during the past year. is our 7 octave 
Piano Forte, constructed apon an entire new principle— 
the base strings being ¢/erated above the others. and run- 
ning diagonally, by which we get a longer + tring. increas- 
ing the volume of tone. and combining all the qualities of 
the Grand Piano. with a beautifal exterior. © were the 
ONLY BOSTON HOUSE to whom a MEDAL was awarded 
for superior Pianos exhibited at the 


NEW YORK CRYSTAL PALACE. 
WAREROOMS, 296 WASHINGION STREET, 
BOSTON, 
tf AND 441 BROADWAY,NEW YORK. mar 2% 


DOW’S MAGIC COPYING PAPER, 
R writing two or more letters at once, without the 
use of pen and ink, working embroideries, marking 
clothing, ete., has been used in thousands of families the 
past year. and gives entire satisfaction. Every child and 
scholar should have it, ae it is asefal, ornamental and 
amusing; every botanist should have it, as with it he 
can take the exact impression of any leaf or plant; every 
traveller should have it, as it makes a nice. neat and clean 
= inkstand that cannot be broken, and is free from 
lotting. In fact, all should have it, as when once used, 
it is considered indispensable. One package of three col- 
ora, viz., black, blue and green, sent to any address for 
25 cents. Five packages for $1, or #2 per dozen; in all 
cases, free of postage. Address, postpaid, 
E BOWMAN, 
apr lt tf 117 Hanover St., Boston, Maas. 


DYER’S HEALING EMBROCATION, 


3 


For External and Internal Use. 


=3 


AS A FAMILY MEDICINE, UNEQUALLED. 


LMOSE miraculous are some of the cures effected by 
the use of Drer's Ewprocation. It cures 

Kheumatism, Cuts, Burns, Sprains, Neuralgia, Cholera 
Morbus, and all externa! and internal pains, sea-sickness, 
nausea,etc. Physicians prescribe and recommend it. and 
unexampled success attends it wherever introduced and 
used. For sale by the principal druggists in the United 
States, Canadas etc. 
A. H. FLELD (successor to C. Drer. Jr.), 

Imtf Sole Proprietor, Providence, R. I. 


MODEL MELODEONS! 
HESE Me.opeons are recommended as superior to all 
others by the best musicians and organist» in the coun- 
. Prices—860, 375, $100. $120, $136. $150 and #175 
(> Circulars containing a full description of the “‘ Mop- 
EL MELopgons,”’ will be sent to any post-office, on address- 
ing the undersigned, manufacturers. 
MASON & HAMLIN, 
mar24 tf Cambridge St., corner Charles, Boston. 


z PALMER’S PATENT LEG received the 

< Prize Medal at the WORLD'S GREAT EXHI- 
BITION, in London. in 1851. and New York, in 
1353, as she best in Europe or America—and is 
now manufactured at 378 Broadway, New York, 
376 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, and Springfield, 
Mass., by PALMER & Co. tf may 12 


may 26 


THE 


SPORTSMAN’S PORTFOLIO 
or 
AMERICAN FIELD SPORTS. 


Will be issued, in a few days, a valuable book r3 


HURLEY'S CELEBRATED SARSAPARILLA 


THE ONLY GENUINE AND RELIABLE £} TRACT IN AMERICA, AND 
SURE CURE FOR 
YSPEPSIA, or Indigestion, Serofula, or King’s 
Evil, Affections of the Bones, Syphilis. Debility, Ha- 
bitual Costiveness, Erysipelas. Pulmonary Dizenses. Liver 
Complaint, Piles, Female Irregularities Fistula, Skin Lis- 
eases, Di<cased Kidneys, and as a great and powerful Ton- 
ic, purify ing the Blood, and invigorating the entire #) stem. 
The medicine, though prepared at great expenre. ix nev- 
ertheless within the reach of poor as well as rich, and 
looked upon by the c ity as the greatest b' 
ever conferred on mankind. 
DK. T. A. HURLEY’S Manufactory, 
Corner of Seventh and Green Ste., Louisville, Kentucky. 
in New Yorxk—Mesers Schieffelin, Brothers & 
Co , and druggists generally throughout the United States 
and Canada. Price, $1 per bottle; six bottles for 86. 
may 12 ; eoply 


“BUY ME, AND PLL DO YOU GOOD.” 
THE GREAT SPRING AND SUMMER MEDICINE. 


DRE. LANGLEY’S ROOT AND HERB BITTERS 
They act directly upon the bowels and blood; they cure 
and eradicate from the system, Liver Complaint, that 
main wheel of so many diseases, Jaundice, in its worst 
form, all Bilious diseases and foul stomach, Dyspep-ia, 
Coativeness, Humors, Indigestion, Headache, Dizziness, 
Piles, Heartburn, Weakness, Loes of Appetite, and all 
kindred complaints caused by disordered stomach or bad 
blood. Only 26 cents fora pint, and 37 1-2 cents fora 
quart bottle. Depot. 99 Uxion Street, Bostoy. Sold by 
ail dealers in medicine. eop4t apr 28 


PEOPLE’S SAVINGS BANK. 


1465 Hanover, corner or Union 
WILLIAM ADAMS, Presipeyt. 


Board of Investment.—The President. James W. Con- 
verse, Chester Guild, frederick O. Prince, Gilman 3. Low. 
Isaac F. Sagparp, Treasurer. 

Incorporated by the legislatare. receives deposits from 
every State in the Union, and pays five per cent. semi- 
annual interest on sun; of three dollars and upwards. 
Safzty, economy and profit to the d-positor, are the prin- 
ciples upon which it is based, and will ever guide irs 
atfuirs. Sums received from five cents to one thousand 
dollarr. Open every day, and Saturday afternoon and 
evening. may 26 


J. H. THOMPSON'S INSTANTANEOUS 
LIQUID HAIR DYE. 


7? {8 Dye is, without any exception, the best ever man- 

ufactured; nothing sold in America or Europe of 
auy other make will bear the least comparison with it. 
The proprietor publicly guarantees that it will dye red or 
grey hair to any shade of brown or biack in one minute, 
and that so long as the bair remains upon the head, it will 
not fade or change color. It differs from all other dyes in 
its effect upon the fibres of the hair—as. instead of making 
the hair harsh, it renders the most stubborn pliant and 
tractable. It is beautifully scented with violet, and will 
not stain the skin. The following is the 


CERTIFICATE OF DR. CHILTON. 
. ‘* Having examined the Hair Dye prepared by Mr. J. H. 
hy a 


YOUNG LADY, somewhat celebrated for her 

beautiful teeth. privately informed a friend that they 
were artificial, and inserted by Dr. J. A. CUMMINGS, 25 
Tremont Street, Boston. may 23 


SCHENCK’S PULMONIC SYRUP. 
HIS is the only medicine that has ever been offered to 
the public, that will positively cure TUBURCULUUS 
PULMONAKY BKONCHIAL CONSUMPTION. 
Six b ottles of hie Pulmonie Syrup will care Consumption. 
Four bottles of his Pulmonic syrup will cure Pleurisy. 
Three bottles of his Pulmonic Syrup will cure Bronchitis. 
Two bottles of his Pulmonie Syrup will stop any Cough. 
Two bottles of his Pulmonic Syrup will purify the Blood. 
Two bottles of his Pulmonie Syrup will cure Canker of 
the Lungs. 
. Three bottles of his Pulmonic Syrup will cure Lung 
ever. 
Wo esate Acents.—C. V. Clickener & Co., 81 Barclay 
St., New York; Gilbert & Co., 117 Nurth 3d St., Philadel- 
phia; Redding & Uo., 8 State St., Boston. may 26 


BALLOU'S PICTORIAL BOUND. 
[LATE GLEASON’S PICTORIAL.) 

We have the first seven volumes of the Pictortat, ele 
gantly bound in cloth, and with gilt edges ; forming superb 
and most attractive parlor ornaments in the shape of a se- 
ries of books of 416 pages each, and each volume contain- 
ing nearly 1000 engravings of men, manners and current 
events all over the world; of scenery in all parts of the 
globe; of famous cities and beautiful villages; of pageants 
at home and abroad ; of fine maritime views ; and, in short, 
of an infinite variety of interesting and instructive sub- 
jects; with title-pages and indexes. Price $3 per volume. 


IMMENSE SUCCESS!! 

THE CHEAPEST MAGAZINE IN THE WORLD. 
BALLOU’S DOLLAR MONTHLY. 
DESIGNED FOR EVERY AMERICAN HOME. 

Since its commencement, on January 1, 1855, this pop- 
ular Monthly has run up to an unprecedented circulation, 
being positively 


A MIRACLE OF CHEAPNESS, 
containing one hundred pages of reading matter in each 
number, being more than any of the magazines, and 
forming two volumes a year of six hundred pages each, or 
twelve aundred pages of reading matter per annum, for 

ONE DOLLAR! 

Dottar Monraty is printed with new type, 
upon fine white paper, and its matter is carefully com- 
piled and arranged by the hands of the editor and proprie- 
tor, who has been known to the public as connected with 
the Boston press for nearly fifteen years. Its pages contain 

NEWS, 
TALES, 
POEMS, 
SKETCHES, 
MISCELLANY, 
ADVENTURES, 
BIOGRAPHIES, 
WIT AND HUMOR, 
from the best and most popular writers of the country. 


times, of peace and war, of discoveries and improvements 
occurrivg in either hemisphere, forming an agreeable com- 
panion for a leiscre moment or hour, anywhere, at home 
or abroad, each number being complete in itself. 

Any person enclosing one dollar to the proprietor, as 
below, shall receive the Magazine for one year; or any 
person sending us sixteen subscribers shall receive the 


TWENTY ILLUSTRATIONS, 
of large quarto size. on the finest of paper, depicting 


Gunning, Fishing, and Hunting 


in this country. and forming an elegant and interesting 
collection of five pictures for the centre-table, with ample 
letter-preas descriptions, making it of intrinsic value. It 
will form also an admirable work for those who are study- 
ing designing. to draw from. That all may be able to 
possess this pictorial Gem, it will be at the un- 
precedented low price of 
TWENTY-FIVE CBNTS! 

It can be sent by mail to all who desire it. and any one 
enclosing twenty-five cents to the office of publication, 
shall receive a copy at once. It will also be for sale at all 
of the periodical depots throughout the Union. 

Newsmen should send in their orders at once. as this is 
a work which will sell rapidly on t of its attracti 
ee ee and cheapness, and we print but a 


M. M. BALLOU, Publisher, 
Corner of Tremont and Bromfield Sts., Boston. 


OUNG MEN WANTED, to engagein a respectable 
and profitable manufecturing business. Apply to 
McMURRAY & Co., Koom No. 6, 12 Tremont Street, 
ton, ee door to Broadway Theatre, New York. 
may 


PARKER FOWLE & SONS, 
IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 
CARPETINGS, 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, 
mayS 164 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON. 4¢ 


ASTROLOGY! 
ATIVITIES calculated, and advice offered, any 
subject whatever, personally or ae a 
stamp for the answer. A Circular of Trams, ete.. will 
sent by addressing Ww 


PROF. LISTER, 25 LOWELL 8T., 
BOSTON, MASS. AU letters strictly confidential. 


apr 28 


se copy gratis. 
M. M. BALLOU, Publisher and Proprietor, 
Corner of Tremont and Bromfield Streets, Boston 


The Flag of our Anion. 


An elegant, moral and refined Miscellaneous Family 
Journal, devoted to polite literature, wit and humor, 
Pe and poetic gems, and original tal:s, written exprese- 

y for the paper. In politics, and on all sectarian ques- 
tions, it is strictly neutral; therefore making it emphati- 
cally A PAPER POR THE MILLION, and a welcome visitor to 
the home cirele. 

it contains the foreign and domestic news of the day, so 

1, i as to pr + the g Pp thl t of 
intelligence No advertisements are admitted to the pa- 
per, thus offering the entire sheet, which is of Tam MAM- 
morn 8128, for the instruction and amusement of the gen- 
eral reader. An unrivalled corps of contributors are regu- 
larly engaged, and every department is under the most 
finished and perfect system that experience can suggest, 
forming an original paper, the present cireulation of which 
far exceeds that of any other weekly in the Union, 
with the exception of ** Ballou’s Pic’ »?? 


TERMS :—INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE. 


1 subseriber, $2 00 


Any person sending us sixteen subscribers at the last 
rate, shall receive the seventeenth copy gratis. 

One copy of Tus Fiac or our Union, and one copy of 
Battou’s PicrosiaL, $4 00 per annum. Published 
Sarugpay, by M. M. BALLOU, 

Corner of Tremont and Bromfield Sts., Boston. 


Aeunts.—8. French, 12] New 
York; A. Winch. 116 Chestnut Street, ee Hen- 


ry Taylor, 111 Baltimore Street, Baltimore; A. C. ; 
corner of 4th and Sycamore Streets, Cincinnati: J. A. 
Roys, 43 Woodward Avenue, Detroit; E. K. Woodward, 
Co., 75 Dea t, ; Samuel Ring- 
Louisville, Kentucky. 


p I can ree it as being properly pre- 
pared, and well calculated to answer the purposes for 
which it is intended. JAMES CHILTON, Chemist. 

“ New York, June 8, 1854.” 

This certificate from a scientific gentlemen so well known 
as Dr. Chilton, renders the publication of any other cer- 
tificates unnecessary, as it is a sufficient guaranty of the 
genuineness of the article. Sold wholesale and retail, by 

J. H. THOMPSON, 6 Warren St., New York. 

Price, #1 and &2 per case. Sent by express to any part 
of the United states. Country merchants, upon applica- 
tion by post, will receive a trade circular, containing list 
of prices, terms, ete. 4t may 26 


BALLOU’S PICTORIAL. 
{LATE GLEASON’S PICTORIAL.) 


SPLENDIDLY ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY JOURNAL. 
A PAPER FOR EVERY AMERICAN HOME. 


Since the first of January this illumined journal has 
been vastly improved and beautitied, and one whole page 
of illustrations weekly added to the sheet, which still re- 
mains at the unprecedented low price of Tarse DoLLars 
per annum, or Ten Copies for $20, being actually, with- 
out exception, 


THE CHEAP! 8T PAPER IN THIS WORLD! 


There is not a handsomer sheet published in the world. 
—Lycoming Gazette, Williamsport, Pa. 

Your paper is the most pleasant and valuable visitor 
that enters my family circle.— Subscriber's letter, Beaufort, 
So. 

We have the means of knowing that 107,000 of Ballou’s 
Pictorial are now printed.— Evenamg Gazette, Boston. 

It is the best paper of the kind ever printed in this 
country, abounding with handsome illustrations of scenes, 
views and men of the past and present.— Fredericksburg 
( Va.) Heraid. 

It is printed on the finest of satin surface paper, and 
contains eight super royal quarto pages of engravings in 
each number. We commend it to our readers.— Republi- 
can, Charlottesville, Va. 

A sterling Boston Pictorial, the pride of this city and 
the Union.— South Boston Gazette. 

I have yet to find the first indelicate word or immoral 
allusion in your beautiful Pictorial. I give it to my wife 
and daughters with confidence and with pleasure.— Sudb- 
scriber’s letter, Dover, N. H. 

The numbers from week to week area brilliant record 
of the times in pictorial form, and few persons of taste will 
be without it.— Boston Da.ly Times. 

It is ahead of the famous London News in the beauty of 
its typography.— Literary Echo, R. I. 

It is decidedly the richest paper published in the Union. 
and the plates and engravings are worth quadruple the 
subscription price. Every family should take it.—Ameri- 
can Citizen, Jackson, Mich. 

Travel where you may now through the United States. 
you see this handsome and interesting journal.— Buriing- 
ton Centinel, Vt. 

It is the most attractive weekly that is published in the 
country.— Southern Star, 


It is a paper that should be on the parlor table of every 


| t t the city, in fact, i 
It is also spiced with a record of the notable events of the | 


a parlor cannot be complete without it.— News, Newport, 
Kentucky. 


This elegant weekly journal! is doing much for art in this 


* country.— Boston Daily Atlas. 


A copy should grace every drawing-room table.— Albany 
Atlas, N. Y. 

It is the cheapest paper in the world.— Pawtucket Di- 
rectory, K. I. 


The object of the paper is to present in the most elegant 
and available form, a weekly literary melange of notabie 
events of the day. Its columns are devoted to original 
tales, sketches and poems, by the BEST AMERICAN AU- 
THORS, and the cream of the domestic and foreign news ; 
the whole well spiced with wit and humor. Each paper is 
BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED with numerous accurate engrav- 
ings, by eminent artists, of notable objects, current events 
in all parts of the world, and of men and manners, alto- 
gether making a paper entirely original in its design, in 
this country. Its pages contain views of every populous 
city in the known world, of all buildings of note in the 
eastern or western hemisphere, of all the principal ships 
and steamers of the navy and merehant service, with fine 
and accurate portraits of every noted character in the 
world, both male and female. Sketches of beautiful scen- 
ery. taken from life, will also be given, with numerous 
specimens from the animal kingdom, the birds of the air 
and the fish of the sea. It is printed on fine satin surface 
paper, with new and beautiful type, presenting in its me- 
chanical execution, an elegant specimen of art. The whole 
forms a mammoth weekly paper of sixteen octavo pages. 
Each six months making @ volume of 416 pages, with about 
one thousand splendid engravings. 

Terms :—INVARIABLY tN ADVANcE.—One subscriber one 
year. $3 00; 4 subseribers, ome year, $10 00; 10 subserib- 
ers, 00. 

Any one sending us sixteen subscribers at the last rate, 
shall receive the seventeenth copy gratis. 

*,* One copy of the Frac or our Union, and one copy 
of BaLtou’s PicrogiaL, when taken together, by one per- 
son, one year, for $4 00. 

i> No travellimg agents are ever employed for this 
paper. 


(> The PicroriaL may be obtained at any of the peri- 
Odical depots throughout the country, and of newsmen, at 
six cents per single copy. 

Published by 


M. M. BALLOU. 
Corner of Tremont and Bromfield Sts., Boston. 
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NORFOLK HOUSE, ROXBURY. 
This well-known house, located in one of the 
test parts of Roxbury, is now owned and 
pt by Mr. Horace King, so noted as the suc- 
cessful proprietor for many years of the Roxbury 
omnibus line, by which he amassed a fortune. 
The Norfolk House was built, if we remember 
rightly, some twenty-five years ago, and when 
first opened to the public, was immediately filled 
with company and a a favorite resort from 
its vicinity to the city. A large additional wing 
was called for, containing a large number of 
rooms, and a splendid ball room, in which the 
Roxbury assemblies met. The house has seen 
some vicissitudes, but in the hands of its present 
proprietor it is well patronized and well kept, 
and may be set down as one of the quietest and 
rg hotels within the same distance of 


BATTLE MONUMENTS 
AT LEXINGTON AND CONCORD, MASS. 


We cannot too often rehearse the deeds, or 
dwell too long upon the virtues, of our Revolu- 
tionary fathers. Every blessing which, under 
Heaven, we enjoy as a free people, should re- 
mind us of the trials and sufferings and toil and 
blood by which our ransom was paid. Boston 
and its environs abound in mementoes of the 
Revolutionary dead. Bunker Hill rises, a sanc- 
tified spot forever; the heights are not yet level- 
led which once bristled with Washington’s can- 
non, and hastened the evacuation of the town by 
the British, and here at Lexington and Concord is the soil that 
drank the very first blood of the martyrs of liberty, a soil on 
which the first armed resistance to aggression was attempted. It 
is fitting that these spots should be marked by monuments, and 
the feet of pilgrims should tend hither from every section of the 
country. is a very 

retty place, and since the estab- 
ishment of the Branch Railroad 
connecting it with Boston, many of 
our citizens have availed them- 
selves of the opportunity of resid- 
ing in the old historic town. Its 
area comprises a great variety of 
scenery, and the soil is not ungrate- 
ful for the care of the husbandman. 
The town is built principally on a 
broad street, and in about the cen- 
tre of it is the green on which the 
monument, of which an original 
engraving accompanies this sketch, 
stands. Shall we repeat the story 
of Lexington and Concord ¢ There 
is scarcely an American child who 
cannot rehearse the thrilling tale. 
It is so familiar that it seems, as 
we review it, to be a part of our 
own experience. We seem to be 
watching, with the inhabitants of 
Boston, the mysterious movements 
of the 18th of April, 1775. We 
see lights moving to and fro in the 
Province House. Officers wrapped 
in military cloaks are arriving and 
departing constantly. But secretly 
as all these movements are con- 
ducted, the sons of liberty are aware 
of them. Signal lanterns lighted, 
messengers sent forth, alarm the 
country, inform the rural patriots 
of the grenadiers and light infant 
under command of Lieut. Col. 
Smith and Major Pitcairn, and 
warn them of the determination 
to ture Samuel Adams and 
John cock, marked by Gage 
as the ringleaders of the rebels. 
As the Britons move along the 
road in column of march, groping their way in the darkness, sig- 
nal-fires suddenly leap up on the remote hill-tops, and distant 
village bells peal out the tocsin. Smith and Pitcairn hasten their 
march. At chilly dawn they entered Lexington. A small body 
of militia is drawn out upon the 
village green. Pitcairn gallops 
forward, and imperiously orders 
them to disperse. They obey not. 
Muskets are fired by the British, 
and the militia disperse. This 
momentous event is thus simply 
narrated by the committee of the 
provincial congress, to 
draw up a statement of the occur- 
rence, to take depositions, and to 
ta detailed account of the 
“excursion and ravages of the 
king’s troops.” “On the 19th of 
April, 1775, a day to be remem- 
bered by all Americans 
present generation, and i 
ought and doubtless will be hand- 
ed down to ages yet unborn, the 
British troops, unprovoked, shed 
the blood of sundry of the loyal 
American subjects of the British 
= in the of Lexington. 
y in the morning of said day, 
a detachment of the forces under 
the command of General Gage, 
stationed at Boston, attacked a 
small party of the inhabitants of 
Lexington and some other towns 
adjacent, the detachment consist- 
ing of about nine hundred men, 
commanded by Lieut. Col. Smith. 
The inhabitants of Lexington and 


hundnd, some with and some 
without fire-arms, who had collect- 


CR 


NORFOLK HOUSE, ROXBURY, MASS. 


wards Concord, as the inhabitants supposed, to take or destroy 
a quantity of stores deposited there for the use of the colo- 
ny: sundry peaceful inhabitants having the same night been 
taken, held by force and otherwise abused on the road, by 
some officers of General Gage’s army, which caused a just alarm 


= 7 


REVOLUTIONARY MONUMENT AT LEXINGTON, MASS. 


and a suspicion that some fatal design was immediately to be put 
in execution against them. This small party of inhabitants was 
80 far from being disposed to commit hostilities against the troops 
of the sovereign, that unless attacked they were determined to 


peaceful spectators of this extraordinary movo- 
ment. Immediately on the approach of Col, 
Smith, with the detachment under his command, 
they dispersed ; but the detachment seeming to 
thirst for blood, wantonly rushed on, and first 
began the hostile scene by firing on this 
small party, by which they killed eight men 
on the spot, and wounded several others, before 
any guns were fired on the troops by our men, 
Not contented with this effusion of blood, as if 
malice had occupied their whole souls, the 
continued their tire until all of this Pan | 
party who escaped the dismal carnage were 
out of the reach of their fire.” The monument 
which commemorates this event is not very im- 
ing in appearance, It is built of granite and 
- a marble tablet on the south front of the pe. 
destal, with the following inscription: “ Sacred 
to the Liberty and the Rights of Mankind!!! 
The Freedom and Independence of America— 
sealed and defended with the blood of her sons— 
This monument is erected by the Inhabitants of 
Lexington, under the patronage and at the ex- 
pense of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, 
to the memory of their Fellow Citizens, Ensign 
Robert Monroe, Messrs. Jonas Parker, Sami. 
Hadley, Jonathan Harrington, Jr., Isaac Muzzy, 
Caleb Harrington, and John Brown, of Lexinz- 
ton, and Asahel Porter, of Woburn, who fell on 
this Field, the first victims of the Sword of Brit- 
ish Tyranny and Oppression, on the morning of 
the ever-memorable 19th of April, An. Dom. 
1775. The Die was cast!!! The blood of 
these Martyrs in the Cause of God and their Country was the 
cement of the Union of these States, then Co'onies, and gave the 
Spring to the Spirit, Firmness and Resolution to their Fellow. 
citizens. ‘They rose as one man to avenge their Brethren’s blood, 
and at the point of the Sword to assert and defend their native 
Rights. They nobly dared to be 
Free!!! The contest was long, 
bloody and affecting. Righteous 
Heaven approved the solemn Ap- 
peal ; Victory crowned their Arms, 
and the Peace, Liberty and Inde- 
pendence of the United States of 
America was their glorious Re- 
ward. Built in the year 1799.” 
The murder of the citizens of Lex- 
ington achieved, the British troops 
pushed on to Concord, where they 
succeeded in spiking two cannon, 
destroyed their carriages, and sink- 
ing about five hundred pounds of 
bullets and wasting a great quan- 
tity of flour and other provisions. 
The American official report brief- 
ly suths up these incidents: “ Col. 
it mith, with the detachment, then 
j the first fire upon some of 
E the inhabitants of Concord and 
the adjacent towns, who were col- 
lected ata bridge upon this just 
alarm, and killed two of them and 
wounded several others, before the 
provincials there had done them 
one hostile act. Then the provin- 
cials, roused with zeal for the lib- 
erties of their country, finding 
life and everything dear and val- 
uable at stake, assumed their na- 
tive valor and returned the fire, 
and the engagement on both sides 
began. Soon after the British 
troops retreated towards Charles- 
town, having first committed vi- 
olence and waste on public and 
private property, and on their re- 
treat were joined by another de- 
tachment of General Gage’s troops, consisting of about a thou 
sand men, under the command of Earl Percy, who continued the 
retreat; the engagement lasted through the day; and many were 
killed and wounded on each side, though the loss on the part 0. 
the British troops far exceeded 
that of the provincials.” The 
monument at Concord, commem- 
orative of these events, delineated 
in our second engraving, stands & 
short distance from the road lead- 
ing the town, upon = 
for the purpose v. Dr. Rip- 
ley. The aver Pins at the foot 
of. the mound on which it stands. 
It is built of Carlisle granite, and 
the following is engrav- 
the eastern face of the jestal : 
“ Here, on the 19th of April, 1775, 
was made the first forcible resis 
tance against Britisn AGGRESs- 
s10N. On the opposite bank stood 
the American militia, and on 
spot the first of the enemy fell in 
the War or tHe 
nit tates. i 
God, and in the love of freedom, 
this monument was erected, A. D. 
1836.” The vicinity of these his 
torical places to Boston, and t 
accessibility by rail or country 
road, procures them a large num 
2 . aie ber of visitors during the pleasant 
months of the year. Independent 
of the hallowed associations that 
cluster about these places, they 


ei literary men. Here, dwelt Emer- 


become quite noted as the home of 


son, Hawthorne and their satellites 


here, Thoreau carried into effec 
his scheme of isolation and 

support, the results of, 
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